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Preface 



The vocatioiial education of handicapped youth is a vital part of their total educational 
program. There is a national movement toward providing youth with the competencies and skills 
necessary for a successful transition from the school setting to the work environmciit. As part of 
their re^ilar undergraduate and graduate programs, these teachers do not have training which 
prepares them with the knowledge and skill competencies needed to successfiolly work with the 
handicapped students enroled in V vocational programs. As a result, they firequently feel in* 
adequate and encounter many frustrations related to the students. Career resource teachers in 
vocational programs such as agriculture education, trade and industrial education, and health oc- 
cupations education, need assistance with incorporating these competencies and skills into their 
daily educational practices. Teachers yAko have the proper background to work with hand- 
icapped youth are positive advocates of transition. 

This monograph provides materials yAnck will inform career resource teachers about transi* 
tion and tofHCS related to transition and handicapped youth. The articles discuss critical issues 
which relate to the needs of handicapped youth, professional and parental competencies, 
employability, job settings, legislation, etc It is our belief that many teachers do not have access 
to the information that demonstrates to them ways to implement transition activities. The pur- 
pose of this monograph is to present information on critical issues mvolvcd in the transition of 
handicapped youth in a manner which will be useful to the classroom teacher when working ^th 
handicapped youth. 
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Karen Hamll 
CET Project Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
University cjf Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Introduction 

Transitional-employment programs to en- 
hance the employment prospects for men- 
tally handicapped youth have been estab- 
lished basically in the past 15 years. Initial 
undertakings such as Mosa' and Wehman's, 
to develop transition programs were univer- 
sity-based projects that concentrated on iden- 
tifying and developing appropriate training 
methods for facilitating the transition process 
(Kerachsky & Thornton, 19S7). These 
programs helped refine the transitional- 
employment model and establish the 
feasibility of the concept. Other universities 
and organizations established programs 
which have provided evidence that transition- 
al employment for handicapped youth is 
feasible (Kerachsky & Thornton, 1987). 

One Transition Project 

The federal Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) has 
made school-to-work transition a national 
priority and has set forth policies and special 
funding to agencies establishing model transi- 
tion programs. 

At the University of Georgia, the 
Division of Vocational Education, in coopera- 
tion with the Special Education Department, 
has developed a new program. Career Educa- 
tion for Transition (CET). The objective of 
the program is to train career resource 
teachers, career counseling specialists, and 
career education consultants to assist hand- 
icapped youth with employment, inde- 
pendent living, and other aspects of com- 



munity life. Career resource teachers com* 
pleting the program will be prepared in a par* 
ticular content area and in career education 
for the transition of handicapped youth. 

Students enrolled in a master's or 
specialist degree (Myogram receive a Master 
of Education degree (M.Ed*) or Specialist m 
Education degree (Ed.S.) in Vocational 
Education with an emphasis in one of .the 
content areas listed below* 

The students will also take a threc^urse 
sequence in CET as part of their degree 
program. The possible student program com- 
binations are: 

Mi^or/Minor 

• Vocational Education/CET 

• Agricultural Education/CET 

• Health Occupations Education/CET 

• Home Economics Education/CET 

• Industrial Arti Education/CET 

• Marketing and Distributive Educa- 
tion/CET 

• Trade and Industrial Education/CET 

The potential roles for which students 
will be prepared are: 

• Vocational Education Teachers 

• Career Resource Teachers 

• Career Education Consultants 

Extent of Need 

The Career Education for Transition 
project was designed to meet priorities for 
the United States and needs for Georgia. 

U* S. Priorities 

The Career Education for Transition 
project concentrates on pre-service training 
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of vocational educators who de&ire to obtain 
career resource training. The project will 
strive to (1) increase the quantity, and (2) im- 
prove the quality of career resource teachers. 
These activities are prio;ities for the United 
States (DDP/OSEP, 1984). Our project also 
helps the U. S. Eiepartment of Education 
achieve its goal of making an appropriate 
education program available and accessible 
to every handicapped youth. 

Despite the mandate to provide ap- 
propriate education to handicapped youth, 
the lack cf participation of handicapped m- 
dividuals in employment hui t^nining remains 
a national concern. Handicapped youtli zrc 
not making a smooth transition from school 
to employment. For example, 

• Fifty to eighty percent of working 
age adults reporting a disability are 
without a job (U. S. Bureau of Cen- 
sus» 1982; U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1983); 

• Eighty-five percent of those disabled 
individuals employed earned less 
than $7,000 per yca% and 52% 
earned less than $2,000 per year 
(Bowe, 1980); 

• Fifty percent of all U. S. residents 
who do not participate in the labor 
force are disabled (Bowe, 1980); 

• Seventy-six percent of all disabled 
women arc unemployed (Bowe, 
1980); 

• 4wclvc percent of students enrolled 
in vocational education programs in 
grades 9-12 are handicapped (Baker, 
1987). 

This situation places a heavy burden 
upon the taxpayers. The projected cost of de- 
pendency to government and industry is $348 
biUion by 1990 (KregeK 1983). Handicapped 
individuals must be removed from the roles 
of income maintenance programs which 
foster dependency and be provided with in- 
centives and training that encourage employ- 
ment. Such a philosophy is consistent with 
the economic policy of the current ad- 
ministration. A national policy dedicated to 
preparing handicapped individuals for work 



would result in increased tax revenues for 
federal and state governments and decreased 
expenditures. The human benefits resulting 
from increased independence and self^direc- 
tion are incalculable. 

Handicapped youth often have extreme 
difficulty making the transition from school 
to work. In addition, they face major 
problems successfully adapting to the adult 
roles of citizen and consume^: (Kelly & Colan- 
gelo, 1984; Knowlton & Clark. 1987; Naylor. 
1985). Many of these problems facing hand- 
icapped adolescents and adults can be traced 
to inadequacies in secondary school 
programs (Mithaug, Martin, & Agran. 1987; 
Salend. 1984). 

Recognizing that the transition from 
school to employment is a complex process 
requiring a broad array of services. The Of* 
fice of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services has recently established a national 
priority on improving transition of hand- 
icapped youth from school to employment 
(Wehman, Kregel> Barcus. & Schalack, 1986; 
Will, 1984). Both improved secondary 
programming and increased interagency coor- 
dination and cooperation are stressed in the 
OSERS' policy statement. Paralleling this 
policy statement, new technology for training 
handicapped employees has developed. Two 
such examples are the previously cited sup* 
ported work models. 

A major cause of inappropriate and in- 
adequate career programs for handicapped 
students is lack of properly trained person- 
nel. Career education teachers generally 
work with nonhandicapped youth, little em- 
phasis is placed on training handicapped 
youth. Additionally, teacher training 
programs have often focused upon the 
younger handicapped child (Heller, 1981)* A 
recent analysis of issues in secondary pre*ser- 
vice preparation indicated that: (a) both the 
quality and quantity of secondary programs 
are madequate, and (b) interdisciplinary 
training is highly desirable (Clarke, 1984; 
Edgar, 1987). 

Career education pre-service persoimel 
often receive litile instruction or training in 
the unique needs of handicapped students* 



Many individuals leaving career education 
teacher training programs prepaied to work 
with nonhandicapped children are often un- 
prepared to successfully deliver services to 
handicapped youth. These pre-service 
teacher training programs also do not give 
teachers skills necessary to initiate interagen- 
cy service delivery. 

Georgia Needs 

Although Georgia has made great strides 
in preparing handicapped youth for produc- 
tive adulthood, the state still faces several 
major problems as it strives to provide ap*^ 
propriate education to all handicapped 
adolescents. Paramount are problems of a 
shortage of personnel, lack of adequate 
preparation of existing personnel, insufficient 
number of career education programs, and in- 
sufTident attention within programs to state 
graduation requirements on skills in adult life 
roles. To illustrate the extent of the 
problems, consider that less than half of the 
school districts in the staic are in lotal com- 
pliance on the monitoring regulation relating 
to participation of handicapped students in 
career education. Handicapped adolescents 
in 53% of the school Jist^icts are not receiv- 
ing appropriate career education. This indi- 
cates an urgent need to increase the number 
of personnel and the quality of instruction 
available to the secondary-aged handicapped 
students. 

Georgia currently has 29,338 hand- 
icapped students enrolled in grades 9-12 
(Aired, 1987). The Office of Vocational 
Education in the Georgia Department of 
Education reports that data from the 
Management Information Data System 
(MIDS) indicate that 13,093 handicapped stu- 
dents are served in some type of career 
education program (Miller, 1987). These 
data indicate that over 16,000 handicapped 
students in grades 9-12 within the state are 
not being served by career education. Al- 
though some of these students may be in col- 
lege preparatory programs (and mighi not be 
appropriate candidates for career education) 
and others may be severely handicapped stu* 
dents (unable to benefit from regular career 



education programs), it is reasonable to con^ 
elude that an adequate number of trained 
career resource teachers would enable 
thousands of these students to be 
mainstreamed into career education. Cur- 
rently, for example, only 10.8% of the hand- 
icapped students enrolled in secondary 
schools in Georgia participate in the RVI 
program (3,179 enrolled) which provides spe- 
cial education support to handicapped stu- 
dents enrolled in regular career education 
programs (Smalley, 1987). This means that 
over 12,000 students integrated bto career 
education are not being provided with formal 
support services. 

The numbers of career education 
teachers needed to fiU positions in Georgia 
continue to increase. The largest population 
of pre-service personnel available for cer- 
tification in Georgia is at the undergraduate 
level. A majority of these students are only 
exposed to methods and materials for non- 
handicapped students. These pre-service per- 
sonnel require an awareness of the needs of 
secondary handicapped youth and the basic 
competencies to teach at this level To ac* 
complish this, additional competencies 
should be interwoven throughout their exist- 
ing teacher training program. 

The Georgia Department of Education 
recognizes the lack of adequate career 
programming to secondary handicapped stu- 
dents. As a result, the Department of Educa* 
tion has worked cooperatively with the 
Division of Vocational Education to establish 
course offerings toward adequate career 
programming to secondary handicapped stu- 
dents* For example, eight statewide 
workshops on Computer Assisted Instruction 
for handicapped learners were cooperatively 
conducted by the Georgia Department of 
Education and the Division of Vocational 
Education. 

Another urgent problem is that hand- 
icapped students in secondary schools are 
not being adequately prepared to meet the 
state's competency-based education (CBE) 
graduation requirements. The CBE program 
focuses on preparation for the adult life roles 
of the learner, individual, citizen, consumer, 



and producer. Students entering the 9th 
gradc» including handicapped students, are 
required to meet the state's CBE require- 
ments in order to obtain a high school 
diploma. This presents a tremendous chal- 
lenge to career educators in secondary 
programs* Unless career educators are 
prepared to equip their handicapped stu* 
dents with the competencies required by the 
state, and include these competencies in the 
curriculum, many handicapped students will 
be unable to receive a high school diploma. 
This will severely limit the probability of the 
students successfully making the transition 
from the school role to the adult role. 

To resolve these many problems, we must 
initiate changes. Career Education for Tran- 
sition competencies must be introduced sys* 
tematically into career education !eacher 
education programs. The Division of Voca- 
tional Education at the University of Georgia 
has begun this process with this grant. 

Program Content 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the GET project is to 
train career resource teachers, career coun- 
seling specialists, and career education con- 
sultants to assist handicapped youth with 
employment, independent living, and oiher 
aspects of community iife. Specifically, grant 
personnel propose one inajor objective: 

To prepare 20 graduate pre-service 
career education teachers annually 
through a sequence of courses in transi- 
tional programming. The students will 
be divided between the vocational educa- 
tion major areas of study* These areas 
were specified in the overview of this ar- 
ticle* 

Grant personnel will also address the fol- 
lowing three subordinate objectives: 

1, To develop and field-test inslruclion- 
al units based on competencies gained by stu- 
dents in the CET course sequence. 



2. To prepare teachers in selected coun- 
ties to implement career education activities 
and community-based instruction by utilizing 
the instructional units developed in the CET 
course sequence. 

3. Identify and utilize appropriate prac- 
ticum facilities for such activities as inter- 
nships and other supervised CET experiences. 

PtersoniicI Roles 

Our graduates will assume a broad range 
of roles as they work in several environments 
in both rural and urban areas, e.g*, public 
schools, extension services, and voc::ttonal 
technical schools. Each graduate cannot fit 
all roles. Therefore, the student, with 
guidance of his/her advisory committee, will 
select a preferred role. 

Competencies 

Common secondary transitional program- 
ming competencies are associated with each 
role>*across handicapping conditions, work^ 
ing environments, and rural and urban set- 
tings. These competencies have been syn* 
thesized from a variety of sources (c.g, 
Brolin, 1982; Brown, 1984; Krcgel, 1983; 
Phelps & Lutz, 1977; Wehman & 
McLaughlin, 1981) and arc specified below. 

Knowledge Competencies, Our CET 
project graduates should be able to: 

• identify the nature and needs of 
handicapped youth; 

• identify and assess the aptitudes, 
abilities, and limitations of hand- 
icapped youth; 

• cite relevant state and federal legisla- 
tion relating to career programs for 
handicapped youth; 

• describe the basic elements of career 
programs for handicapped youth; 

• describe identification and place- 
ment procedures involved in schedul- 
ing handicapped youth into career 
programs; 

• identify appropriate instructional 
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materials and techniques which may 
aid in implementing career programs 
for handicapped youth; 

• identify a variety of agencies and or- 
ganizations available to aid in the 
career preparation of handicapped 
youth; 

Skill Competencies. Our CET project 
graduates should be able to: 

• use the resources available to 
develop and implement an ex- 
emplary career education program 
for handicapped youth; 

• develop and/or modify instructional 
material for use in the career 
preparation of handicapped youth; 

• task analyze specific job skills; 

• demonstrate realistic procedures of 
evaluating handicapped youth in 
career programs; 

• initiate interagency program plan- 
ning and resource utilization; 

• train and utilize volunteers to assist 
in the delivery of comprehensive 
career programs to handicapped 
youth; 

• utilize existing software and 
hardware to enhance the transition 
of handicapped youth from career 
education programs to the work set- 
ting. 



Evaluation of Competencies 

CET personnel will evaluate the extent to 
which CET students achieve the competen- 
cies specified alx)vc. In brief, criterion- 
referenced tests will be used for the 
knowledge competencies. Observation and 
judgments in practicum will be used for the 
skill competencies. 

Instructional Program 

Pre-servicc students participating in the 
CET project will major in an area of voca- 
tional education (e.g., health occupations 



education, industrial arts education, home 
economics education, etc.). In addition to 
competencies in each degree area, students 
will acquire the CET competencies in the 
basic three- course sequence. The CET will 
be the students* minor area of study in their 
degree program. 

Within the CET course sequence, there 
are three required courses offered at the 
University of Georgia. The three required 
courses are listed below: 

EVO-755. Vocational Education for Spe- 
cial Needs Students. 5 hours. Designed 
to provide vocational education teachers 
with an understanding of the special 
needs learner, whereby their instruction- 
al program and teaching strategics can 
be modified to meet the needs of these 
learners. 

EVO'746. Internship in Teaching Voca- 
tional Education. 5 hours. A planned 
program of student activities which takes 
place in an ongoing work setting* This 
course allows the career resource 
teacher to apply the competencies gained 
in the CET program. 

EXC-733. Perspectives on Secondary 
Programming for the Handicapped. 5 
hours. An examination of the interdis- 
ciplinary roles in the habilitation of hand- 
icapped adolescents and adults. Stu- 
dents will investigate current efforts to 
guarantee employment opportunities and 
develop programs for handicapped 
adolescents in the schools and in the 
community. 

A distinctive characteristic of the training 
program is its field-based nature. All thiec 
required courses include supervised field 
work. We are using these field experiences 
and related class activities to differentiate 
{personnel roles as described above. In other 
words, for their field experiences, pre-servicc 
students will select their content area and 
type of personnel role. All field experiences 
will involve specific supervised activities tied 
directly to the competencies needed to per- 
form the tasks within the area and role the 
student has chosen. 
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Practicum 

Again, all required GET courses include 
supervised field work. The practicum time 
requirements for each required course arc 
shown in Table h 

The practicum portions cf the program 
arc the heart of the GET program. We use 
systematically planned practicum to differcn- 
tialc personnel roles and evaluate skill com- 
pctence--a key element in the practicum is su 
pervision. All students are supervised by 
GET project personnel for two or more 
hours every other week throughout the three- 
course sequence. 

The practicum sites arc varied according 
to preferred personnel role. All practicum 
sites have an ongoing secondary education 
program for handicapped students under the 
leadership of a qualified instructor. All prac- 
ticum instructors have at least two years of ex- 
perience in their present position. 

We have many practicum sites available. 
The following examples are representative: 

Oconee County Comprehensive High 
School is a rural school with career 
education programs serving handicapped 
youth. 

Athens Tech is a poslsccondary Vocation- 
al Technical School in Athens, GA. The 
school has a Career Dcvclopmeni Center 
designed to provide career guidance and 



related services to handicapped youth. 

Athens Unit, Georgia Retardation Center 
is a University affiliated facility serving 
handicapped youth. The school has a 
career education program for inter- 
mediate and secondary-aged students. 

Center Project Design 

Our intent is to portray the GET project 
as a collaborative effort between the Division 
for the Education of Exceptional Children 
and the Division of Vocational Education In^ 
terdivistonal cooperation is of paramount im- 
portance for effective training across the dis- 
ciplines of special education and career 
education. The pre-servicc career educator's 
home division is the Division for Vocational 
Education. 

Management Plan 

Our management plan is designed to en- 
sure the proper administration of the CET 
project. We have two management objec- 
tives: 

To organize personnel, facilities, and 
resources required to train career 
resource teachers to assist handicapped 
youth with employment, independent 
living, and other aspects of communitv 
life 



Table 1 


Cet Course Sequence 






Courses 


Length 


Class Hrs. 
PerWk 


Practicum Hrs. 
PerWk. 


EVO-755 Teaching Vocational 
Education to Students with 
Special Needs 


10 wks, 


5 


2 


EXC-733 Perspectives on 
Secondary Programming 
for the Handicapped 


10 wks. 


3 


3 


EVO-746 Internship in 
Teaching Vocational Education 


10 wks. 


2 


30 
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To use procedures for accomplishing this 
task which will help attain and maintain 
high harmony and productivity among 
the Divisions' faculty, support stalT, and 
students, and continue mutually support- 
ing activities with external units in the 
College and University, in Georgia, and 
in the United States. 

We have taken two major steps in meet- 
ing the CET management objectives. First, 
we have established the CET training 
program as a minor area of study wllhin our 
pre-service degree programs* Second, we 
have made progress m helping teachers 
develop and implement transitional program- 
ming for their secondary level handicapped 
students. 

1. Project peisonncl will prepare an in- 
formation brochure about the CET program 
for advisors to disseminate to potential stu- 



dents, Ihc brochure will be distributed 
statewide to local school districts, colleges, 
and universities. 

2, Linkages will be established between 
local school districts and human service agen* 
cies. 

CET Project TimeHnes 

We have established timelines to describe 
how we will fulfill our purpose of training 
career resource teachers during the 3-year 
d'^ration of the funding period. The 
timelines detail how the major and subor- 
dinate objectives of the CET project will be 
accomplished. The timelines also serve to il- 
lustrate the relationship of the CEVs pur- 
pose and objectives. Some exampi^s of ac- 
tivities grant personnel will accomplish are in- 
dicated in fable 2. 



r 



Table 2 



CET Personnel Activities 



1. Project personnel will prepare an information brochure about the CET program 
for advisors to disseminate to potential students. The brochure will be distributwd 
statewide to local school districts, colleges, and universities. 

2. Linkages will be established between local school districts and human service agen- 
cies. 

3. We will identify community work setting sites for the career resource teachers to 
place handicapped youth. 

4. Employers from the potential work setting sites will be met with to negotiate the 
possibility of developing both non-paid and paid job-training sites. 

5. An advisory committee will be established to oversee the development of the 
program, review the program content for relevance and validity, work with the Division- 
wide Curriculum Committee to coordinate the integration of the CET into the major con- 
tent area programs. The advisory committee will also assist in the coordination of the 
project evaluation and student follow-up. 

6. A monograph will be published each year to assist the pre-service students with 
the learning process concerning transition and handicapped youth. 

7. Project staff will develop and field-test instructional units based on the competen- 
cies students will gain in the CET course sequence. 

8. CET project staff will work with the Georgia Department of EUlucalion to develop 
demonstration programs in the state ii career training for handicapped youth. These 
demonstration programs will attempt to \ alidate career training procedures. 

9. We will develop and pilot-test two survey instruments designed to obtain informa- 
tion on the appropriateness of career training programs for handicapped students. 



DissemioaUon 

The dissemination of project information, 
materials, and procedures relates directly to 
the objective of trairing career resource 
teachers. We have many dissemination ac- 
tivities to help us achieve this objective. CET 
grant personnel will be disseminating many 
products. They range from survey results to 
instructional units. We are disseminating 
products through convocations such as con- 
ferences, workshops, and institutes. 

Summary 

The Career Education for Transition 
program in Georgia is founded on the need 
to improve handicapped youth's transition 
from school to work* To help handicapped 
youth move from the school to the com- 
munity, transitional planning needs to be in- 
corporated into the existing individual educa- 
tion planning process utilized by local school 
systems. This need has necessitated redefm- 
ing the competencies needed by career 
resource teachers who are increasingly being 
required to identify and coordinate interagen- 
cy services that assist handicapped youth 
with employment, independent living, and 
other aspects of comm ity life. Those ser- 
vices are an integral part of the handicapped 
youth's individualized education program 
(lEP). Career resource teachers implemeiU 
lEPs on a daily basis* These teachers are 
beginning to implement community-based in- 
s^ actional options (e.g., as in the supported 
work model,- sheltered enclaves, and com- 
petitive employment). Career resource 
teachers now need additional competencies 
for carrying out these new community-based 
instructional options. 

We who are working in transition do so 
for the people who are working through tran- 
sition. There is a direct and proportionate 
relationship between the quality of our transi- 
tion programs and the success the hand- 
icapped youth experiences in moving from 
the school to the work setting. The CET 
grant personnel aie working towaid that 
goah 
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Historical Perspective 

Since 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed, there has been a federal, 
state, and local partnership in funding voca- 
tional education programs. The emphasis on 
providing vocational education oppcrtunities 
to special needs learners, including hand- 
icapped individuals, was first seen in the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (P.L. 38- 
210)* This legislation recognized that in- 
dividuals with special needs require assis- 
tance to achieve success in regular vocational 
education programs, although the Act didn*t 
specificaUy mandate the use of federal funds 
for these individuals. 

The Education Amendments of 1968 
(P.L. 90-576) further stressed the need to 
provide vocational education opportunities 
for special needs students and separated this 
population into two categories: handicapped 
and disadvantaged. This legislation man- 
dated that 10% of a state's federal vocational 
basic grant mor ^'ist be set aside to assist 
handicapp^ ^i^ in vocational educa- 

tion. The concept of mainstrcaming hand- 
icapped stud ^nts m regular vocational 
programs was stressed, except when a 
separate vocational program was in the best 
interest of the mdividual. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 
(P.L. 94-482) maintained the mandatory 10% 
set aside of each state's federal grant for 



vocational education to provide necessary ser- 
vices for handicapped students enrolled in 
vocational programs. These funds were 
matched on a 50/50 basis with state and local 
funds. 

The Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act 

On October 2, 1984, Congress passed the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
(P.L. 98-524). President Reagan signed the 
Act into law on October 19, 1984, which ex- 
tended the federal leadership role in voca* 
tional education through fiscal year 1989. 

*rhere are two broad themes that encom- 
pass this legislation: (1) making vocational 
education programs accessible to all persons, 
including handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons, single parents and homemakers, 
adults in need of retraining, persons par* 
ticipating in programs designed to eliminate 
sex bias and stereotyping in vocational educa- 
tion, and incarcerated persons; and (2) im* 
proving the quality of vocational education 
programs in order to give the nation's work 
force the marketable skills needed to im- 
prove productivity and promote economic 
growth. 

Vocational education, according to P.L. 
98-524, is deftned as ''organized educational 
programs which are directly related to the 
preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid 
employment in such fields as agriculture, 
business occupations, home cconomicSi 
health occupations, marketing and distribu- 
tive occupations, technical and emer^ng oc- 
cupations, modern industrial and agricultural 
arts, and trades and industrial occupations, 
or for additional preparation for a career in 
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such 5elds and in other occupations requir- 
ing other than a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree/ 

The nine general purposes for this Act 

are: 

1. To asst&t the States to e3q>and, im- 
prove, modernize, and develop quality voca- 
tional education in order to meet the needs 
of the nation's existing and future work force 
for marketable skills and to improve produc- 
tivity and promote economic growith; 

2. To assure that individuals who are in- 
adequately served under vocational educa* 
tton programs are assured access to quality 
vocational education programs, especially in- 
dividuak ¥^o are disadvantaged, who are 
handicapped, men and women who are enter- 
ing nontraditional occupations, adults vfho 
are in need of training and retraining, in* 
dividuals ^o are single parents or 
homemakers, individuate with limited-English 
proficiency, and individuals who are incar- 
cerated in correctional institutions; 

3. To promote greater cooperation be- 
tween public agencies and the private sector 
in preparing individuals for employment^ in 
promoting the quality of vocational education 
in the States, and in making the vocational 
system more responsive to the labor market 
in the United States. 

4. To improve the academic founda- 
tions of vocational students and to aid in the 
application of newer technologies (including 
the use of computers) in terms of employ- 
ment or occupational goals; 

5. To provide vocational education ser* 
vices to train, retrain, and upgrade employed 
and unemployed workers in new skills for 
which there is a demand in that State or 
employment market; 

6* To assist the most economically 
depressed areas of a State to raise employ- 
ment and occupational competencies of its 
citizens; 



7. To assist the State to utilize a full 
range of supportive services, special 
programs and guidance counseling, and 
placement to achieve the basic purposes of 
the Act; 

8. To improve the effectiveness of con- 
sumer and hranemaking education, and to 
reduce the limiting effects of sex role 
stereotyping on occupations, levels of com- 
petency, and careers; and 

9. To authorize national programs 
designed to meet designated vocational 
education needs and to strengthen the voca- 
tional education research process. 

(Section 400.1) 

TiUc II of PX. 98-524 is called the Basic 
State Grants for Vocational Education. Part 
A this Title requires that 57% of each 
State's basic grant must be set aside for the 
following populations: 

• 10% for handicapped individuals; 

• 22% for disadvantaged and limited- 
English proficient individuals; 

• 12% for adults who are in need of 
training or retraining; 

• 8 J% for individuals ^o are single 
parents or homemakers; 

• 3^% for individuals v/ho are par- 
ticipants in programs designed to 
eliminate sex bias and stereotyping; 
and 

• 1% for individuals vAio are criminal 
offenders in correctional institutions. 

(Section 202) 

These federal set-asides must be matched 
on a 50/50 basis with state or local dollars* 
Federal set-aside funds for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students may be used only for 
**supplemental or additional staff, equipment, 
materials, and services not provided to other 
individuals in vocational education that are 
essential for special needs individuals to par- 
ticipate m vocational education," 

These supplemental expenditures are 
called "excess costs." Some examples of ser- 
vices and activities that are acceptable as "ex- 
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cess cost items/ provided thai they are not 
made available to all students, include: 

1. vocational student assessment; 

2. support personnel (e*g., resource per- 
sonnel, itinerant teacher, teacher aide, inter- 
preter, tutor); 

3. pofessional development (in-service 
training); 

4. modification or purchase of specially 
designed equipment; 

5. transportation to job training sites; 

6. work study programs; 

7. resource materials; 

8- employer incentives; 

9* physical examination for job trainees 
if required by the employer; 

10. special uniforms if required by 
employer; 

11. job development and placement ser- 
vices* 

There must be an appropriate data base 
at the local level for audii purposes to show 
that the funds are used appropriately. It is 
important that there is documentation of sup- 
port services and activities made available to 
special needs students enrolled in local voca- 
tional education programs. One tool that can 
be used to document appropriate services is 
the individualized education program (lEP) 
developed annually for each handicapped stu- 
dent. 

Implications for Handicapped Students 

Handicapped students are defined in 
P.L. 98-524 as: 

The term handicapped, when applied to in- 
dividuals, means individuals who are mentally 
retarded, hard of hearing deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, or 
other health impaired persons, or persons with 
specific learning disabilities, who by reason 



thereof require special education and related 
services and who, because of their handicap- 
ping condition: 

a. cannot succeed in the regular vocational 
education program without special educational 
assistance; or 

require a modified vocational education 
proffom. 

Not every student identified for special 
education services will automatically be iden- 
tified as handicapped under the definition in 
P.L. 98-524. Some special education students 
enrolled in a vocational education program 
may demonstrate an ability to succeed in the 
program without supplementary services or a 
modified program. For example, a hand- 
icapped student in a class of emotionally dis- 
tuibed (ED) students may have problems 
coping with "academic** courses but may fmd 
an interest in and an easy adjustment to en- 
rollment in a vocational program. In this 
case, if the student can successfully progress 
in the program without any modification at 
all, he/she is not considered to be hand- 
icapped. If, however, any change or addition- 
al service is required, the student is identified 
as "handicapped** in vocational education and 
is eligible for necessary support provided by 
set-aside funds in P.L. 98-524, 

Requirements in P.U 98-524 for services 
?jid activities for handicapped students en- 
rolled in vocational education include the as- 
surance that state and local education agen- 
cies will provide; 

1. equal access in recruitment, enroll- 
ment, and placement activities [Section 
204(A)]; 

2. equal access to the full range of voca- 
tional programs including occupationally 
specific courses of study, cooperative educa- 
tion, and apprenticeship programs [Section 
204(A)]; 

3. vocational education programs and 
activities for handicapped individuals will be 
provided in the least restrictive environment 
[Section 204(A)]; 
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4. vocational education planning for 
handicapped individuals will be coordinated 
between appropriate representatives of voca- 
tional education and special education [Sec* 
tion 204(A)]; 

5. information concerning the oppor- 
tunities available in vocational education 
together with the requirements for eligibility 
for enrollment in such programs will be 
provided to handicapped and disadvantaged 
students and parents at least one year before 
the students enter the grade level in which 
vocational education programs trt first 
generally available in the state, but in no 
event later than the beginning of the 9th 
grade [Section 204(B)], 

In addition, handicapped students who 
enroll in vocational education programs shall 
receive: 

1. assessment of the interest, abilities, 
and special needs of such student with 
respect to completing successfully the voca- 
tional education program; 

2. special services, including adaptation 
of curriculum, instruction, equipment, and 
facilities designed to meet the needs from (1) 
above; 

3. guidance, counseling, and career 
development activities conducted by profes- 
sionally trained counselors who are as- 
sociated with the provision of such special 
services; 

4. counseling services designed to 
facilitate the transition from school to 
postschool employment and career oppor- 
tunities [Section 204(C)]. 

The Assurances of P.L. 98-524 
as a Process 

The collective equity and access assuran- 
ces of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act present a great cliallenge to educa- 
tional personnel at the slate and local level. 
The implications from this law for program 



planning, implementation, and evaluation for 
handicapped students are many and varied. 

Cobb and Kingsbury (1985) state that: 
The new Act (P.L, 98-524) is a dynamic and 
forward-thinking piece of legislation reflect- 
ing the promise vocational education holds 
for students with special needs* Its bold in- 
itiatives foreshadow accelerated employment 
training and opportunities for groups of in- 
dtviduaL who share a history of high un- 
employment and underemployment. The 
manner in which these initiatives are 
prescribed clearly reflects the vocational 
education conununit/s concern not only for 
increased access for special students but for 
increased quality as well (p. 34). 

In order to effectively serve handicapped 
students under the auspices of the assurances 
in P.L. 98-524, these assurances should be 
placed in perspective through an established 
comprehensive process of services* An ex- 
ample of how the assurances can be arranged 
as components of a comprehensive process is 
provided below. 



Component One: 

Each handicapped and disadvantaged stu- 
dent who enrolls in vocational education shall 
receive guidance, counseling and carter 
development activities by professionally trained 
counselors who are associated with the 
provision of such services. (PX. 98-524, Sec- 
tion 204) 

The intent of this assurance is to ensure 
that career development activities, guidance, 
and counseling become an integral part of 
the support network provided for hand- 
icapped students enrolled in vocational 
programs. Counselors must now become an 
important part of the special needs team. 
The role of the team in this respect would be 
to: 

• provide handicapped students with 
information about specific vocational 
programs and job opportunities as- 
social *d with them; 

• assist n placing handicapped stu- 
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dents in appropriate vocational 
programs; 

• assist in developing an appropriate 
assessment process that will identify 
the support services necessary for 
each handicapped student to suc- 
ceed in the vocational education 
program. 

However, the theory of career develop- 
ment proposes that the process of providing 
career information to individuals is a long- 
term effort involving a variety of knowledge 
and experiences over an extended period of 
time* A suggested career development 
process is illustrated in Figure 1. 

If the assurance in P.L. 98-524 concern- 
ing guidance^ counseling, and career develop- 
ment is to be efTectively implemented, several 
stages of career development should be incor- 
porated into the educational program at the 
local level for handicapped students. These 
stages include career awareness, career orien- 
tation, and career exploration* 

Career awareness information and ac- 
tivities should be provided to students in the 
early grades (e.g., K through 3). The primary 
goals of career awareness should be to: 

1. develop basic skills; 

2. develop learner recognition of the 
personal and social significance of work; 

3. help each learner to become aware 
of himself/herself as an individual and as a 
group member; 

4. develop learner awareness of many 
occupations and to expand career interests; 

5- improve overall learner performance 
by unifying and focusing basic subjects 
around a career development theme; 

Tasks that should be accomplished with 
learners include: 

• developing an awareness of self, 

• acquiring a sense of control over 
one's life, 

• identification with workers, 



• acquiring knowledge about workers, 

• acquiring interpersonal skills, 

• ability to present oneself objectively, 

• acquiring respect for other people 
and the work they do. 

This is the stage v^erc learners should 
beg^n to learn about themselves* They should 
begir to learn about their likes, dislikes, 
li.rr.^l..'ns, abilities^ and needs. Occupational 
voutLuiary should be introduced during this 
phase. For example, specific occupations 
(e.g*, fu^efighter, librarian, doctor, teacher, 
pilot), occupational roles (e.g., boss, worker, 
principal), and occupational instruction (e.g., 
call, open, turn, stop* clean, build) can be in- 
troduced. 

Career orientation information and ac- 
tivities should ht provided to students follow* 
ing the development of a career awareness 
foundation (e.g., grades 4 through 6). The 
primary goals for career orientation should 
be to: 

1. provide a greater exposure to all 
levels of occupations, 

2. provide real life experiences through 
field trips to business and industry, and guest 
speakers, 

3. further develop basic skills. 

Tasks that should be accomplished with 
learners include: 

• developing a positive self-concept 

• acquiring the discipline of work 

• identifying the concept of work as a 
valued institution 

• increasing knowledge about workers 

• increasing interpersonal skills 

• increasing ability to present oneself 
objectively. 

Career exploration information and ac- 
tivities should be provided to students during 
the middle school/junior high school grades 
or during the early years of high school (e.g., 
7 through 10). The primary goals for career 
exploration should be to: 
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Figure 1. 
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1. provide opportunities to explore the 
world of work with simulated and hands-on 
experiences; 

2. provide activities involving materials, 
tools, processes, and personal relationships 
consistent with career opportunities; 

3. assist individuals in establishing more 
realistic career goals to pursue in the career 
preparation phase; 

4. provide experiences that provide ex- 
ploration of work values and personal values 
in relationship to specific jobs. 

Tasks that should be accomplished with 
learners include: 

(a) clarifying self-concept; 

(b) assuming responsibility for career plan- 
ning; 

(c) formulating tentative career goals; 

(d) acquiring knowledge of occupations, 
work settings, and lifestyles; 



(e) acquiring knowledge of educational 
and vocational resources; 

(0 developing an awareness of the 
decision-making process; 

(g) acquiring a sense of independence. 

During the exploration stage, if not 
before, it is also important to help learners 
develop prevocational skills* Prevocational 
education attempts to orient students toward 
practical aspects of occupational training and 
job placement. The emphasis of prevocation- 
al instruction is in the acquisition of basic 
skills related to functional academics, per- 
sonal/social abilities, and general work orien* 
tation. Some important prevocational skills 
include abilities in the following areas: 

• attentiveness 

• personal appearance 

• perseverance 

• self-initiative 

• punctuality 

• ability to get along with others 

• exhibiting self-control 
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• accepting constructive criticism 

• accepting and adjusting to frustrat- 
ing situations 

• following verbal directions 

• completing assigned work 

• performing tasks in a neat and order- 
ly manner 

• working unsupervised 

• ability to transfer learning (applying 
like concepts to different situations) 

• seeking assistance when necessary 

• moving from one job to another 

• using time wisely 

• accepting authority 

• attendance 

• quality of work 

• quantity of work 

• exhibiting appropriate safety aware- 
ness and habits. 

Career preparation includes a blend of 
the specific competencies needed for employ- 
ment^ basic skills, employability skills, and 
job-seeking and retention skills. The career 
preparation activities are usually provided 
during the high school or post high school 
years. Career preparation for handicapped 
individuals can be provided in a number of 
different programs, including vocational 
education programs, Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA) programs, apprenticeship 
programs, cooperative education programs, 
supported employment in the community, 
and work activity centers. 

The primary goals for career preparation 
should be to: 

1. provide every learner with specific 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills in 
a selected occupational cluster or clusters in 
preparation for job entry and/or further 
education or training; 

2. continue development of the 
learner's social and basic skills; 

3. counsel in individual, small, and large 
group sessions extensively; 



4. provide work adjustment and work 
experience in a variety of settings, such as 
vocational programs in school settings, work 
settings in business and industrial sites, work 
activity centers, and sheltered workshops; 

5. provide transition services for 
learners ^o leave the educational program 
to enter a community and job situation or a 
program that provides further vocational 
training. 

6. maintain continuous follow-up of all 
dropouts and graduates and use the resulting 
information for program revision. 

Tasks that should be accomplished with 
learners include: 

# reality testing of a self-concept 

• awareness of preferred lifestyle 

# reformulation of tentative career 
goals 

• increasing knowledge of and ex- 
perience in occupations and work 
settings 

• acquiring knowledge of educational 
and vocational paths 

# clarification of the decision-making 
process as related to self. 

Special education personnel should be- 
come involved in providing career develop- 
ment information and activities to hand- 
icapped students through their curriculum. 
Several ways to accomplish this are: 

1. to utilize occupationally oriented 
''hands-on'* experience with handicapped stu- 
dents; 

2. to relate academic information to the 
world of work that students will be entering 
someday; 

3. to identify learning environments for 
career development activities in the school, 
home, and communiiy; 

4. to develop appropriate work habits 
as an integral part of the special education 
curricula; 
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5. to assist students in developing ap- 
propriate personal/social skills; 

6. to promote independent living skills; 

7. to introduce students to the safely 
habits, vocabulary/technical terms, working 
conditions associated with specific jobs; 

8. to assist students in developing 
decision-making skills. 

If the career development process is in- 
fused into the philosophy and curricula at the 
local school level, the guidance counseling 
and career development assurance in P.L 98- 
524 will be much more realistic and easier to 
implement. 

As the career development process 
progresses, handicapped students will need 
counseling in a number of areas, including: 

t career decision-making 

• employability skills 

• life skills 

• job-seeking and retention skills. 

The counseling process should be ongo- 
ing throughout the student's educational 
program, as there are many different counsel- 
ing needs which are experienced by hand- 
icapped students at different phases of their 
Ufc. 

Component Two: 

Local Education Agencies have a respon- 
sibility to provide information to handicapped 
and disadvantaged students and (their) parents 
concerning the opportunities available in voca- 
tional education... one year before entering 
vocational education...but not later than the 
beginning of the 9th grade. (P.L. 98-524, Sec- 
tion 504). 

Handicapped students and their parents 
will have a difficult time making decisions 
about the student's educational program at 
the high school level unless they are aware of 
what options they have to choose from. 
Therefore, the second component in the 
process of meeting the assurances of P.L. 98- 
524 should be to provide information to both 



students and their parents concerning the 
vocational education programs available at 
the local level, both secondary and postsecon- 
dary offerings, as well as the eligibiiity 
criteria for enrolling in these programs* This 
information must be provided by the begin* 
ning of the 9th grade. Specific information 
that would be helpful for students and 
parents in the decision-making and planning 
process for vocational education include: 

1. an overview of goals and purpose of 
vocational education; 

2. a brief description of specific voca- 
tional programs available (secondary, 
postsecondary); 

3. eligibility criteria for specific 
programs; 

4. admissions procedures; 

5. description of the specific vocational 
assessment process that will be provided; 

6. basic skills, knowledge, and 
employability skills that employers expect 
and how they are part of the curriculum; 

7. job opportunities available upon com- 
pletion of program (multiple exit points); 

8. approximate amount of time the stu- 
dent will spend in vocational education 
course work; 

9. special support services available; 
10. local contact person. 

These are a variety of methods used by 
local education agencies in providing this in- 
formation. In a 12-state survey, Sarkees 
(1986) found the vehicles listed in Table 1 to 
be the most commonly used to comply with 
this assurance. 

In many cases, 8th-grade special educa- 
tion teachers utilize the end-of-the-year lEP 
review meeting with the parent as an oppor- 
tunity to share this information. This format, 
however, should presume two things. Fu^st, 
special education teachers, counselors, and 
others involved in this activity at the middle 
school/junior high school level must be suffi- 
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Table 1, 




METHODS FOR PROVIDING INFORMATION 


Career Day 


Open House 


Brochures / flyers 


Vocational Teachers 


Newsletter 


Displays at places of public gathering 


Parent letter 


Sidewalk cafes 


Video presentations 


Telephone calls to parents 


Exploratory experiences 


lEP evaluations 


Student assembly / flyer 


Job service and employment center 


Counselor meeting 


Individualized transition plan 



(Cobb & Mikulin, 1986). It is crucial that 
cooperative efforts be developed among voca* 
tional educators, special educators, guidance 
personnel, support and ancillary personnel, 
and vocational ev^^uators to provide ap- 
propriate comprehensive vocational assess- 
ment aaivities that can serve as a basis for 
vocational and career planning for hand- 
icapped students. 

The vocational assessment process can in- 
clude information relative to the following 
component areas of student abilities, be* 
haviors, and preferences: (1) medical infor- 
mation, (2) prevocational skills, (3) inde- 
pendent living skills, (4) career development 
experiences, (5) basic skills, (6) vocational in- 
terests, (7) physical and dexterity skills, (8) 
learning styles/preferences, and (9) work ad- 
justment skills (Sarkees & Scott, 1986). 

A student profile should be developed 
using the information collected from the voca- 
tional assessment process. This profde 
should assist personnel to obtain a better un- 
derstanding of the current functioning levels 
and interests of the student. This informa- 
tion will affect planning for the student's par- 
ticipation and progress in the vocational 
program, including specific support service^ 
that will be necessary. Figure 2 shows a rep- 
resentative profile that could be used to col- 
lect and organize appropriate vocational as- 
sessment information as well as a vehicle for 



dlently knowledgeable about the goals and 
purpose of vocational education, the specific 
local program offerings, and eligibility 
criteria for enrolling in programs in order to 
communicate this to students and their 
parents. Second, as a part of the career 
development process that should be ongoing 
at the local level, information about specific 
vocational programs should be disseminated 
periodically throughout the student's involve- 
ment in career orientation and career ex- 
ploration. If this important information is ini- 
tially introduced during the lEP review meet- 
ing at the end of the 8th grade, there probab- 
ly won't be enough time for parents and stu- 
dents to analyze it and utilize it effectively for 
decision-making and planning purposes. 

Component Three: 

Each handicapped and disadvantaged stu- 
dent who enrolls in vocational education shall 
receive an assessment of the interests, abilities, 
and special needs^^.with respect to successfully 
completing the vocational education program. 
(P.L. 98-524, Section 204) 

Vocational assessment has been defined 
as a comprehensive student-centered process 
conducted over a period of time involving a 
multidisciplinary team approach, with the 
purpose of identifying individual characteris- 
tics, strengths and weaknesses, as well as 
education, training, and placement needs 
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Figure 2. 



ASSESSMENT SUMMARY AND PROGRAM PLANNING FORM 



Student Name 
Date 



GENEP INFORMATION 



Instrument (eg., interest inventory, 
aptitude test) 


Summary of Results 















II* Commercial Work Sample Experiences: 

Work Sample 



Summary of Performance 



III. Informal Work Sample Experiences: 



Vocational Program 
Area/Job Title 


Work Sample 
Title/Description 


Summary of 
Performance 





















IV, Vocational Program Tryout Experiences: 



Vocational 
Program 


Length 
of Time 


Tasks 
Completed 


Summary of 
Performance 
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Figure 2. (continued) 



V. SituatloDal Assessmeiit 

Assessment Activity 
(Name, description) 



Learner Strengths 



Learner Weaknesses 



VI* Student Preferred Learning Styie(s) 



VIL Academic Levels: Reading 

Math 

Language/Communication 
Other 



ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION 
L Learner Strengths or Assets 



IL Learner Weaknesses or Denciencles 



IIL Recommended Placement 

1. Post Secondary/Community College Program (specify) 

2. Regular vocational program with minor modifications (specify program) 



3. Work Experience/Coop Program (specify suggested job site area) 



4. Further vocational exploration (specify program areas) 



5, Prevocational skills training 

6. Community worksite/job tryout (specify) 



IV. Vocational Program Goals (if placement is recommended) 



Specific 
Vocational 
Program 
Objectives 


Suggested Strategies for 
Delivering Content 
(Match to Learning 
Style & Ability Levels) 


Curriculum 
Modification 


Support 
Services 
Assistance 
Necessary 
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planning for the student's individual needs in 
the vocational program. 

As an example of how one state is ad- 
dressing the issue of vocationil assessment, 
the Texas Education Agency (1986) has 
adopted a three-level approach to assess- 
ment, depending on the needs of the in- 
dividual student: 

L^vri'l is designed to provide a summary 
of preexisting information about a student's 
abilities and level of functioning and other 
pertinent facts* This level of assessment re- 
quires data cc^'.eaion and interpretation 
rather than additional testing. Cumulative 
files and transcripts will contain much of the 
Levcl-I data. 

Sources of information for LevcM assess- 
ment include: 

1. Cumulative records/transcripts/ per- 
manent records: 

• achievement scores 

• discipline records 

• attendance records 

• basic skills information 

• medical/health information 

2. Special education data (handicapped) 

t assessment of language 

• pertinent medical information 

• adaptive behavior 

• assessment of educational^ develop- 
mental; and/or behavioral perfor- 
mance 

t competencies related to general and 
vocational education programs 

• specific modifications of instruction* 
al Lieihods, or materials 

3. Interviews 

• informal interview with the student 

• informal conference or interview 
with ihc studcnt*s parent 

• teacher interview. 



Lcvcl-H assessment will include the col- 
lection of data related to the individual's 
vocational interests and aptitudes. The objec- 
tive is to collect and interpret additional in- 
formation about a student's vocational inter* 
est, ability, and aptitude, induding vocational 
awareness and work-related behaviors. 
Level-II assessment components may in- 
clude: 

1, Vocational interest assessment 

• assesses a student's preferences for 
activities and topics 

• responses are analyzed by compar* 
ing them with the responses <tf 
people in a particular occupation 

• this type of test may require the stu- 
dent to look at slides, pictures, or it 
may be in a written format 

2. Vocational aplitude assessment 

• measure of a student's ability to 
profit from training or experience in 
an occupation or skill 

• aptitude includes such things as 
manual dexterity, eye-hand coordina- 
tion, physical strength, perceptual 
abilities 

• aptitude tests may be paper and pen- 
cil tests or they may require perfor- 
mance tasks. 

^vel-lll assessment, or comprehensive 
vocational evaluation, is conducted when 
school personnel cannot identify long-range 
goals or place a student in 3 vocational 
program based on the information gathered 
from the first two levels of assessment. Addi- 
ticHial information is then needed to make an 
appropriate'^ vocational plan or placement for 
the student. 

Components of Level-Ill assessment may 
include: 

1. Observation of exploratory experi- 
ences 

• special education vocational readi- 
ness training (simulated exploratory 
setting) 
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• on-campus exploratory experience 

• vocational education classes at the 
middle and/or junior high 

• vocational education facilities at the 
high school 

2. Work samples 

• locally developed informal work 
samples 

• formal work samples (Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, 1985, pp, 5-9). 

Vocational assessment information 
should be used in a variety of ways, including: 

• determining whether placement in a 
vocational program is appropriate 
for the student; 

• identifying necessary support ser- 
vices; 

• determining curriculum modification 
requirements (e.g., methods of m- 
struction, adaptation of equipment 
and facilities, instructional materials, 
evaluation techniques, and extended 
time in the vocational program); and 

t providing guidelines for guidance, 
counseling, and career development 
activities. 

Component Four: 

The State Board shall, with respect 
to...yocationaJ education services and activities 
for handicapped and disadvantaged in- 
dividuals, provide assurances that equal access 
will he provided in recruitment^ enrollment, 
and placement activities. (P.L. 98-524, Section 
204) 

Once information has been provided to 
handicapped students and their parents rela- 
tive to local vocational education oppor- 
tunities, equal access must be provided to 
these students so that they can benefit from 
vocational education in the same mannc" that 
nonhandicapped students benefit from enroll- 
ment in these programs. Providing informa* 
rion concerning available programs without 
allowing students to participate in these 
programs is self-defeatuig. Therefore, hand- 



icapped students should be included in the 
recruitment activities that regularly occur to 
interest students in vocational education* 
This will help to promote equity and access 
in enrolling handicapped students in vocation- 
al programs. 

After successful completion of the com^ 
petencies identified in the vocational com- 
ponent of ihe I£P through enrollment in a 
vocational program, handicapped students 
should be eligible for the same job place* 
ment services that are available for nonhand- 
icapped students. Job placement assistance 
is a critical element of the transition process 
for handicapped students and should include 
building a market for job placement, conduct- 
ing a pre-placement program, * placing stu- 
dents in jobs, and performing follow-up ac- 
tivities. 

Coniponen. 

The State Board shall, with respect 
to...vocational education services and activities 
for handicapped and disadvantaged in* 
dividuals, provide assurances that equal access 
will be provided to the full range of vocational 
programs available to nonhandicapped and 
nondisadvantaged individuals, including oc* 
cupationally specific courses of studies, 
cooperative education, and apprenticeship 
programs. (P.L. 98-524, Section 504) 

The following considerations should be 
addressed in providing equal access to the 
full range of available vocational programs 
for handicapped students: 

1. All available vocational programs 
should be made accessible (e.g., agriculture 
education, business and office education, 
health occupations education, home 
economics education, industrial education, 
marketing and distributive education, and 
trade and industrial education). 

2. All available delivery systems should 
be made accessible (e.g., vocational 
programs^ cooperative education programs, 
and apprenticeship programs). 
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3. Multiple exit points should be iden- 
tified for vocational programs available at the 
local levels as some handicapped students 
will be unable to complete an entire 
program, especially in clusrer programs (e.g., 
in an automotive services program, the multi- 
ple exit points or job titles that might be used 
to set up a single*$kill training program for a 
handicapped student through the lEP might 
indude: 

• automotive service station attendant 

• automotive electrician 

• air-conditioning mechanic 

• carburetor mechanic 

• brake repairer 

• front-end mechanic 

• transmission mechanic 

• tune-up mechanic 

• automobile mechanic helper 

• automobile mechanic 

Component Six: 

The State Board shall, with respect to voca- 
tional education services and activities for 
handicapped and disadvantaged individuals, 
provide assurances that vocational education 
and activities for handicapped individuals will 
be provided in the least restrictive environment 
and willy whenever appropriate, be included as 
a component of the individualized ed^ication 
program. (P.L. 98-524, Section 204) 

Handicapped stuu'^r.ts must be placed in 
the least restrictive environment in relation- 
ship to developing their vocational potential. 
A comprehensive system of vocational educa- 
tion delivery options should be available at 
the local district level in order to match the 
abilities, limitations, and special needs of in- 
dividual students. Figure 3 illustrates a num- 
ber of placement options that may be made 
available to h-^n iicappcd students. 

As handicapped students progress 
through the vocational placement options, 
their progress should be monitored con- 



tinuously so that placement options can be 
revised as necessary. 

The delivery services and the modifica- 
tion of vocational curricula should be deter- 
mined by the development of the vocational 
component of the lEP* The foUowing con* 
siderations should be addressed ^en 
developing the lEP: 

L Cooperation and sharing of informa- 
tion among educational personnel is essential. 

2. Vocational educators should be 
provided with a copy of the vocational com- 
ponent of the lEP. 

3* The vocational component should be 
specific enough to provide vocational instruc- 
tors and support services personnel with 
guidelines for specific student learning 
preferences, suggested teaching strategies, ap- 
propriate materials, and effective evaluation 
techniques. 

The format presented in Figure 4 is one 
example of an IE? that could be used as a 
cooperative planning tool for vocational 
educators, special education instructors, and 
support personnel 



Component Seven: 

Vocational education planning for hand- 
icapped individuals will be coordinated be- 
tween appropriate representatives of vocational 
education and special education. (FX. 98- 
524, Section 204) 

Vocational education personnel cannot 
be expected to accept the entire respon- 
sibility for planning, implementing, and 
evaluating appropriate vocational experien- 
ces for handicapped students. Cooperative 
planning is essential if necessary services are 
to be provided. The success of handicapped 
students enrolled in vocational programs 
depends to a great degree on the coordina* 
tion between vocational education and spe- 
cial education personnel. 

In addition to teaching vocational classes 
and preparing related laboratory activities. 
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the responsibilities of vocational instructors 
include: 

• working with advisory committees 

• planning and developing vocational 
program goals/philosophy 

• coordinating instruction with on-the* 
job training stations 

• updating technical skills C*keeping 
up with the field') 

• operating and supervising vocational 
student organization (VSO) activities 

• providing vocational guidance ser- 
vices 

• providing placement services* 

Special education teachers can be in- 
strumental in assisting vocational educators^ 
although they will not all have a background 
related to vocational education programs. 
However^ these individuals can (1) provide 
prevocational and career development ex- 
periences for handicapped students, (2) en* 
sure that appropriate vocational goals and ob- 
jectives arc written into the lEP, (3) arrange 
for vocational assessment, (4) help vocational 
educators implement lEP goals and objec- 
tives, (5) provide handicapped students with 
opportunities to learn appropriate work at- 
titudes and behaviors, (6) provide data on 
academic, personal, and social skills, (7) rein- 
force V'^)cational skills, (8) suggest modifica- 
tions and adaptations in curriculum, instruc- 
tion, materials, and equipment, and (9) rein- 
force math, reading, and communication 
skills. 

Component Eight: 

Each handicapped and disadvantaged stu- 
dent who enrolls in vocational education shall 
receive special services, including 

9 adaptation of curriculum 

• adaptation of instruction 

• adaptation of equipment and facilities 
desiffxed to meet their needs, 

(P.L. 98-524, Section 204) 



Curriculum niodincation docs not imply 
lowering program standards. If handicapped 
students are to be employable at the comple- 
tion of their program participation in voca- 
tional education, proficiency standards nnust 
be met. Instead of lowering program stand- 
ards for handicapped students, vocationai 
educators may need to exercise flexibility in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating in- 
struction. Components of curriculum 
modification may include: 

• information concerning student 
learning pace 

• learning styles information 

• behavioral characteristics 

• appropriate instructionaT materials 
and aids 

• academic achievement levels 

• physical needs 

• equipment and facilities adaptations 

• teaching strategies 

• evaluation strategics. 

Examples of specific curriculum modifica- 
tions include the following: 

1. adaptation of facilities and equip- 
ment may involve: 

• modification of desks, work benches, 
equipment, and tools 

• special lighting and sound amplifica- 
tion devices 

• audiovisual materials and aids (cas- 
settes, films, videotapes) 

• building and classroom accessibility 
aids 

2. adaptation of instructional materials 
may include: 

• reading level of material 

• learning style 

• interest of student 

• individualized instructional packages 

• large print materials 

• simplified instruciion guides ^nd 
manuals 
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• printed rather than verbal instruc- 
tions. 

3. adaptation of scheduling may involve: 

• longer total time for course comple- 
tion 

• programs conducted in cooperation 
with business and industry 

• peer instruction 

• mini-courses of single-skill develop- 
ment 

4. adaptation of teaching techniques 
may include: 

• open entry/open exit programs 

• individualized instruction and 
programmed learning materials 

• visuals and audiovisual materials 

• concise, clear, easy to understand, 
and speciflc instructions 



• well illustrated, simple-to-foUow pro- 
cedures 

• use of hands-on instruction and 
projects 

• use of tutors, paraprofessionals, 
teacher aides, and volunteers. 

Component Nine: 

Each handicapped and disadvantaged stu- 
dent who enrolls in vocational education shall 
receive counseling services desiffted to 
facilitate the transition from school to 
postschool employment and career oppor- 
tunities. (P,L. 98-524. Section 204) 

Wchman (1986) states that facilitating 
transition from school to the work place re* 
quires movement through the following 
stages: (a) school instruction, (b) planning 
for the transition process, and (c) placement 



Figure 3. 

Handicapped learners: According to the nature ?Jid severity of their handicapping conditions and 
their specific abilities and needs, learners can be placed in one of the following delivery options. 
Changes in program placement can be made as the learner is continuously assessed. 



Regular Vocational 
Education Program 

Full-time participa* 
tion in regular voca- 
tional education 
program with slight 
modifications and/or 
resources. 

Examples: 
Social Work, 
Vocational counsel- 
ing. 

Speech therapy, 
Minor architectural 
changes. 



Adapted Vocational 
Education Program 

Participation in 
regular vocational 
education program 
with specific adapta- 
tions in the program 
curriculum, teaching 
techniques, and/or in^ 
struct ional materials. 

Examples: 

Resource room assis- 
tance 

Specific curriculum 
modifications 
Materials written at 
lower reading level. 



Special Vocational 
Education Program 

Participation in a self- 
contained special 
classroom vocational 
program. 

Example: 

Development of ap- 
propriatc prereq- 
uisite entry-level 
skills necessary for 
entry into the lahor 
market. 



Individual Vocational 
Training Program 

Participation in 
programs which are 
individually 
prescribed to meet 
ihc specific training 
needs of each learner 
in an attempt to 
develop appropriate 
prerequisite skills for 
a sptc\rtc job. 

Fixamptcs: 

Work -study programs 
On-the-job training 
situations 



Prevocational Evalua* 
tion PfDgFim 

Participation in ac- 
tivities which result in 
a comprehensive 
prevocational assess* 
ment and subsequent 
placement in ap- 
propriate employ- 
ment or training situa- 
tions. 

Examples: 

Rehabilitation spon* 
sored facilities 
Work activity 
centers 
Sheltered 
workshops 
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Figure 4, Example of an lEP that could be used as a cooperative planning tool for vocational 
educators, special education instructors, and support personnel 


Student Name: Michelle Moore 


P.t>gram($) Ixaming Disability, Auto Body Repair 


Date lEP was written: 


June 5, 1985 


Annual Goal(s): Identify, Remove A Replace Auto body & frame 


HEP Coordinator Mr. Roberts 


Components 


Review Date(s): 


6/3/86 






Quarter/Semester Goal(s): 










Review Date4(s): 


1/8/86 






Instructional Task(s): Selected tasks listed in curriculum jcuidc 






for body and frame component replacement 


















Evaluation of Instructional Objectives 


Short-Term 

Instructional 

Objectives 


Instructional 
Strategics, Methods 
& Materials 


Performance Criteria 


Tests/Evaluation 
Proceedings 


Evaluation 
Date/ResulU 
M " Mastery 
I « Incomplete 


1. Demonstrate an 
understanding of 
auto body structures 
and auto body safety 
procedures 


Read textbook assign- 
ments. Observe 
demonstrations. Ob- 
serve filmstrip 
(Beivwall, "Safety in 
the Auto Shop**). 
Identify different 
metal configurations 
and frame construc- 
tion on a car. 


Must describe metal 
configurations and 
their purpose. Must 
explam frame shapes 
and their construc- 
tion. Must explain 
low center of gravity. 
(All explanations w/ 
70% accuracy. Must 
score 100% on safety 
test.) 

Must explain inner 
construction differen- 
ces between separate 
frame and body and 
unitized MacPherson 
^trut s>'stem at 70% 
accuracy. Must iden* 
tify parts at 90% ac- 
curacy. 

Must follow correct 
procedures at 90% 
accuracy without 
missineany safety 
step. Door must 
align with more than 
1/4^ gap on all sides 
and be hush with the 
body. 

Must follow correct 
proccdurc.s at 907c 
accuracy without 
missing a safety step. 
Finished prcxluct 
muist be correctly 
aligned and free 
from scratches. 


Written or oral tests 
on metal configura- 
tion and frame 
shapes. Written or 
oral safety test 
worksheet assign- 
ments. 


Oct. 28, 198S-M 


2. Name the parts of 
a vehicle and 
describe their func- 
tions. 


Read textbook assign- 
ments. Observe 
demonstration on 
body parts and 
panels. Complete 
worksheet activities. 


Identification test on 
actual car Oral quiz 
on body and frame 
component functions. 
Worksheet assign- 
ments. 


Nov. 11, 19&5-M 


3. Remove, replace, 
and align front or 
read doors. 

4. Remove and 
replace grilU & 
gravel deflectors. 


Read textbook assign- 
ments. Observe 
demonstration on 
door removal and re- 
placement. 
Observe Prentice* 
Hall, 'Auto Body 
Repair Metal 
Work* (Filmstrip 
#5). Practice door 
rcm^Aral and replace- 
ment. 

Read textbook assign- 
ments. Observe 
demonstration on 
wire connections and 
gill replacement. 
Observe film- 
strip #1 (Bcmvall. 
"Auto Body Tools f^- 
plained."*) 


Observation of ac- 
tual performance 
using checklist for 
this task. Oral quiz. 
Worksheet assign- 
ments. 

Observation of ac- 
tual performaiKc 
using a checklist for 
this task. Oral quiz 
on procedures. 
Worksheet assign^ 
ment. 
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into meaningful employment. He defmes 
transition as: 

Vocational transition is a carefully planned 
process which may be initiated either by school 
personnel or adult service providers to estab- 
lish and implement a plan for either employ- 
ment or additional vocational training of a 
handicapped student who will graduate or 
leave school in 3 to 5 years: such a process 
must involve special educators, vocational 
educators, parents, and/or the student, and 
adult service system representatives, or possibly 
an employer (pp. 27-28) 

Transition options for handicapped stu- 
dents who leave secondary schools may in- 
clude: 

• postsecondary vocational education 
programs 

• job placement in the community 

• on-the-job training 

• supported employment in the com- 
munity 

• participation in a Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) program. 

Counseling services to assist handicapped stu- 
dents in making the transition from school to 
postschool opportunities may include: 

• information about available transi- 
tion options 

• referral information for support ser- 
vices available in the community 

• sharing information with other agen- 
cies, that can assist the individual in 
making the transition 

• job seeking and retention skills 

• independent living skills 

• job placement assistance. 

There are a variety of techniques that are 
particularly suited to enhancing successful 
transition for handicapped students. Repetto 
(1985) suggests the following strategics: 

1. incorporate workbooks and instruc- 
tional materials dealing specifically with 
employability skills into curricula; 
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2* design instructional activities that 
help students to develop and refine interper- 
sonal relationship skills that can be used in 
family, community, and employment settings; 

3. design projects that enable students 
to plan their work, use academic skills to 
solve problems, and apply self-evaluation 
skills to their work; 

4. develop and maintain a transition 
and placement file for each student, which 
would aiclude a list of specific competencies 
the student has developed in the vocational 
program; 

5. develop instructional units containing 
information about school and community 
resources that could be used to help students 
prepare for and obtain employment; 

6. incorporate information about 
postsecondary training opportunities and 
schedule visits to these institutions; 

7. develop training stations in the com- 
munity where students can participate in 
cooperative work-study experiences or in 
work exploration, (pp. 398-399) 

Conclusion 

The Carl D. Perkins Act provides 
educators with a great challenge. The man- 
dates in this legislation are far-reaching and 
provide assurances of equity and access to 
vocational education for handicapped stu- 
dents. It will be difficult, if not impossible, 
for one person to meet all of the require* 
ments of P.L. 98-524 alone. 

Success in implementing the assurances 
in this Act will require a cooperative effort at 
the local district level involving ad- 
ministrators, guidance counselors, special 
educators, vocational educators, and support 
personnel. This team should become 
familiar with the provisions for handicapped 
students in P.L. 98-524, incorporate the as- 
surances into a comprehensive process to 
serve handicapped students in vocational 
education, identify existing services and 
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resources, and plan for necessary services 
^diich are not currently available. 
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What is Transitional Programming? 
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Introduction 

School systems are graduating special 
needs students who are unable to secure 
or keep jobs commensurate with their poten* 
tial employment skills (Hasazi, Gordon, & 
Roe> 1985)* Many professionals agree that 
the key ingredient missing from most schools 
is an organized effort to provide support to 
special needs students that will assure them 
the opportunity to participate in the job 
market. In short, if schools expect their 
graduates to successfully make the transition 
from school to work, they must include a 
transition process in the curriculum. It is not 
sufficient to simply hope that the graduates 
will do well after graduation. 

Using the work of Paul Wchman, Profes- 
sor in Special Education and Director of the 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center 
at Virginia Commonwealth University, James 
Brown^ Associate Professor in Vocational 
and Technical Education and Director of 
Special Needs Research Projects in the Min- 
nesota Research and Development Center at 
the University of Minnesota, and Madeleine 
Will, Assistant Secretary for the Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices^ this article will describe what is in* 
volved in transitional programming and how 
it enhances students' success after graduation. 



What is Transition? 

Wehman (1984) states that transition is a 
"carefully planned process** that includes 
members of multiple disciplines and delivery 
systems to establish employment or addition- 



al training. Brown (1985) writes that "transi- 
tion models should be conceptual repre- 
sentatives of systems that enhance the educa- 
tional and employment potential of individual 
learners by guiding efforts to maximize: 
(a) the performance of learners, (b) the ap- 
propriateness of the content and perfor- 
mance standards of educational programs, 
and/or (c) the teaching/leammg environ- 
ment" (p. 46). Will (1984) defines Uansition 
as "an outcome-oriented process encompass- 
ing a broad array of services and experiences 
that lead to employment" (p.6). 



Who Needs It? 

Wehman (1984) states that his model is 
for all handicapped students* Brown (1985) 
specifies all students, handicapped and non- 
handicapped, should be eligible for transition 
services. Will (1984) includes all individuals 
with disabilities. 

There is not a consensus among the 
authors as to who is in need of transition ser- 
vices. It appears that all three authors, with 
the possible exception of Wehman, intend 
that services be made available to as broad a 
range of people as possible until such time as 
it b apparent they no longer need services. 



When Should it Start? 

Will and Wehman agree that services 
should begin in the early years of high 
school. Wehman stresses the transition 
process should begin well before the students 
reach 21 years of age. It is not something 
that begins in the senior year. Brown takes a 
different approach. He notes in his study, "It 
was unexpectedly found that over 80% of the 
students in the project's field-study sites were 
entering postsecondary vocational programs 
from sources other than secondary schools**/ 
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(p. 45). Consequently, his model docs not ad- 
vocate a set beginning time. He favors 
evaluating students in their current education- 
al environment^ identilying their support 
needs, and then beginning appropriate ser- 
vices. 



How Long Should it Last? 

Will indicates services should continue 
through the initial years of employment for 
some, with indefinite ongoing services for 
others. Wehman also advocates individualiz- 
ing the length of time students continue to 
receive services. He points out some will 
only need help in job seeking and work ad- 
justment skills, while others will need ongo- 
ing support. Brown states services should 
continue "until student completes a program, 
drops out, or is dropped from the school" (p. 
50). 

What Services Should Be 
Included? 

Schools must move away from programs 
that state, in vague terms, general outcomes 
for students. Edgar (1985) states that ''Stan- 
dard lines such as '(vocational) education at- 
tempts to assist each disabled child to 
achieve his potential' and *We aim to make 
every handicapped person, regardless of 
severity of the disability, a taxpaying member 
of society,' no longer satisfy" (p. 470). Voca- 
tional education and special education must 
establish where they are going with their 
handicapped students and then get an out- 
come-oriented process in place. 

Wehman (1984) states that the first step 
in a successful transition program is an ap- 
propriate secondary program. His critical 
components of a secondary program are func- 
tional curriculum, integrated school services, 
and a community-based service delivery sys- 
tem. He explains functional curriculum as 
curriculum that is taken from the community. 
Schools should continuously assess com- 
munity employment and identify specific 



skills needed to perform successfully in these 
settings. These skills then become the foun- 
dation of the vocational curriculum. In- 
tegrated school services involve teaching 
skills in their natural work settings as much 
as possible. This exposure will not only give 
the students a realistic view of the work set- 
ting, it will also expose future employers and 
co-workers to the potential of special needs 
students. Community-based instruction gives 
the students the opportunity to practice the 
skills they have learned in the natural work 
setting in a real situation* This job tryout 
situation will provide information about the 
effectiveness of the previous instruction and 
what remedial work still needs to be done, 
Wehman stresses these skills and work ex- 
posure should follow a carefully thought 
through written plan that guides all the voca- 
tional experiences to which students are ex- 
posed. This plan would provide a sequence 
from training, to job placement, and monitor- 
ing. 

Brown's model follows a similar format 
of assessment, planning, implementation, and 
evaluation. He advocates giving the student 
support and skills that will allow them to take 
full advantage of the training available in the 
particular program in which they are par- 
ticipating. Brown uses Krantz*s (1981) ""3 Cs" 
(correction, circum vention, and compensa- 
tion)^ in his model. 

"With correction strategies, the disability 
or constraint in the environment would be 
diminished or eliminated so the person/en- 
vironment interaction could be more success- 
ful. For example, a correction strategy might 
be the provision of remedial reading services" 
(p. 49). Circumvention involves finding an 
alternate strategy when the original strategy 
proves to be beyond the reach of the student. 
Compensation '^enhances strengths or assets 
so the match between the person and the en- 
vironment is more acceptable (e.g., the use of 
prosthetic devices in employment settings)" 
(p. 50). 

Will, like Wehman, stresses the impor- 
tance of the secondary schools in providing 
an appropriate, integrated, community-based 
education. Will offers a basic structure for al- 
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lowing for differences in the amount of inter- 
vention students will need to successfully 
make the transition from school to work. 
She proposes three *l>ridges*' from high 
school to employment. The first bridge is 
transition without special services. This 
bridge is for students with disabilities that 
are not so severe that they require any extra 
structure in making a successful transition. 
*This is not to say special accommodations 
for the needs of persons with disabilities are 
not made, but in this pathway these accom- 
modations are incorporated within generic 
services'" (p. 13). Ttie second bridge would 
provide services for a limited time. This 
bridge would accommodate students who 
need some help initially in finding and adjust- 
ing to a job, but are capable of sustaining 
their jobs without further help. The third 
bridge consists of services that are con- 
tinuous. This bridge would serve students 
who are capable of doing productive work 
but need ongoing support in order to do so. 

The following components emerge as sug- 
gestions for what should be delivered in a 
transition model: (a) assessment of both stu- 
dent skills and skills needed in the local labor 
market; (b) a written plan for each student 
that would assure him/her employment or fur- 
ther trainini^ (c) specific support in dealing 
with handicap; (d) training in natural work 
settings; (e) opportunity to practice skills in 
real work situations; and (f) provisions for 
continued support, if needed. 



Who Should Be Involved? 

Wchman states that special educators, 
vocational educators, parents and/or stu- 
dents, adult service system representative, 
and possibly an employer should be involved 
in the transition plan and process. While 
Brown does not give specific suggestions as 
to who should be included, he docs stress 
that the process "should transcend dis- 
ciplines, agencies, and institutional boun- 
daries..."* (p. 44). Will perhaps sums it up 
best in her discussion of who should be in- 
volved in the transition process by simply stat- 



ing, There is a nearly infmite set of services 
and experiences that could lead successfully 
from school to work for some individuals" (p. 
11). 



Who Should Initiate Services? 

Neither Wehman nor Will specify a par- 
ticular agency to take the responsibility for 
transition of special needs students from 
school to work. Wehman states either school 
personnel or adult service providers could 
take the responsibility. Will does not address 
this issue. Brown indicates that postsecon* 
dary serv'xs should take the lead in other 
areas of transition; consequently, it would be 
a reasonable assumption that he would give 
the responsibility of initiating services to 
postsecondary services. The fact that he calls 
for a ^'transition manager** at the postsecon- 
dary level and a transitional "contact person" 
at the secondary level is further grounds for 
such an assumption. 



How Would This Help? 

Assuming a school takes the respon- 
sibility for incorporating a transition plan fol- 
lowing the general concepts and suggestions 
made by Wehmen, Brown, and Will, how 
would it compare to a program that has not 
included transUion principles? The chart 
that follows is a direct comparison of a 
program with a transition component and 
one without. 

It is possible for a school to offer some 
elements of transition without formally 
making the commitment to the entire transi- 
tion process< This can result in progran[is 
that provide good training that is not pulled 
together in such a manner that it is put to use 
in the community. 
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School With Transition Plan 



School With No Transition Plan 



A. Specific department/teacher is respon- 
sible for seeing to it each student has a 
transition plan and that it is being 
properly carried out. 

B. Parents, students, special and vocation- 
al education teachers, postsecondary 
agency representatives, selected 
employers participate in writing vocation- 
al goals for students following graduation. 

C Each teacher working with special 
needs students understands their respon- 
sibility toward making each transition 
plan a success* 

D. Students are taught skills tha( are 
relevant to local employment needs, m 
the natural work setting, with the oppor- 
tunity to practice those skills in a real 
job setting. 

E. Students are followed-up, with cur- 
riculum changes being made when indi- 
cated* 



R School has cooperative agreements with 
postsecondary agencies, and employers 
that assure students an opportunity to 
succeed after graduation. 



A. No department/teacher is held respon* 
siblc for developing post-graduation 
plans. 



B. Students, parents, special and vocation- 
al education teachers write vocational 
goals that end aii the point of graduation. 



C. Teachers* understanding of students' 
goals is limited to individual course goals. 



D. Students are taught general job skills in 

a classroom. 



E. Students are not followed-up. The cur- 
riculum is not responsive to the success 
or failure of students. 



F School graduates students, after which 
they are on their own. 



Summary 

The goal of vocational secondary transi- 
tional programming for special needs siu- 
dents is employment or enrollment in 
programs that will pro\'ide further training. 
The transition plan should be written early in 
the high school years and encompass a time 
span that ensures the transition process is 
complete. Schools can provide this ongoing 
support by entering into cooperative agree- 



ments with postsecondary agencies and by in- 
volving parents in all phases of the process. 
Training should be specific to targeted 
employment goals. Multiple training paths 
and outcomes must be identified to allow for 
varying degrees of student's needs and ambi- 
tions. 
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Introduction 

National attention^ research, and literature 
have been devoted to the educational 
priority of the 80s-*transition from school to 
work. Progress, however slow to emerge, is 
being noted where previously there was little 
hope ^ * ience of success. Various models 
have developed to assist educators in 
coQcc^ualiziiig the transition process and 
developing resource ooaterials to assist m the 
training of professionals in transition. Yet 
parents of handicapped youth are still skepti- 
cal and waiting to see the actual implementa- 
tion and reality of transition from school to 
work. 

How is the concept and implementation 
of transition from school to work for young 
handicapped adults being determined? The 
realization of transition comes when a young 
handicapped adult actually exits in an educa- 
tional program and is placed on a job* When 
this situation occurs, parents, the haiid- 
icappcd students, and educators alike renew 
their belief that transition from school to 
work is not just a concept but it is a reality. 
Teachers and other professionals working 
alone and/or with assistance and cooperation 
from parents are cognizant that the moment 
of actual placement on the job usually occurs 
after various transition services have been 
rendered on behalf of the young hand- 
icapped adult. All parties involved should 
clearly understand that placement on the job 
is not the end of the transition process; it is 
long-term employment that truly determines 
if transition is successful. However, one of 



the Hrst objectives is finding employment* 
Getting to that particular moment in time is 
not an easy process; to the contrary...it is a 
vcty time^consimiing and often a frustrating 
proccis for all involved Yet« each placement 
bringi; transition closer to reality for all hand- 
icapped adults ^o are exiting the education- 
al system today. 

Pvofessionals (administrators, teachers, 
counselors, resource personnel, social 
workers, agency representatives), parents, 
and handicapped adults all have major roles 
to play in the transition process and par- 
ticularly in the activity of finding employ- 
ment* When each of the three groups 
(professionals* parents, and handicapped 
adults) understands their roles and works in 
unison toward the same goal, success is 
eminent* 

Transition programs require planning ef- 
forts by state and local educational agencies 
whose personnel have not been involved in 
transition activities previously* Hovi^ver, 
many states have had some type of transition 
activities in operation for a number of years. 
Unfortunately, some state and local educa- 
tional agencies did not understand the con- 
cept of transition from school to work, and 
consequently they have not built an or- 
ganized and systematic transition program 
from which all handicapped students can 
benefit. Typical transition services which 
have been provided to some handicapped stu- 
dents as they exited the traditional education- 
al program were: job placement, minimal fol- 
low-up services, and limited counseling. 
Public school systems have utilized the local 
Vocational RehabilitaHon office to a certain 
extent for students they felt required 
rehabilitation services. Other than these few 
examples of transition services offered by 
educational agencies, little else was done for 
the handicapped student exiting the educa- 
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tional program. It was the exception rather 
than the rule if the student had a long range 
transition plan which was well thought out 
and implemented. 

Who should lake the responsibility to see 
that transition services are available for hand* 
icapped students? Where could educators, 
parents, and students go to receive valuable 
information and assistance in planning their 
transition from school to work? Until recent- 
ly, little has been known by educators about 
the variety of adult service providers, agen- 
cies, institutions, organizations, and transition 
services which ah-eady exist. The level of 
awareness of transition services has been ex- 
tremely low. The Office of Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation Services (OSERS) 
made transition a national priority and the 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
(OVAE) through the Carl D. Perkins Act, 
P.L. 98*524, together have created a national 
campaign to provide transition from school 
to work for special education students. 
Awareness about P.L. 98-524 varies at this 
point in time. Educators who arc at least 
aware of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act arc still, in some cases, un- 
aware of the direct mandates to provide 
the following: 

1* equal access in recruitment, enroll- 
ment, and placement activities; 

2. equal access to the full-range of voca- 
tional education programs available to non- 
handicapped and nondisadvantaged in- 
dividuals; 

3. assessmenf of indi\idual interests, 
abilities, and special needs with respect to 
successful completion of the vocational 
education program; 

4. special services, including adaptation 
of curriculum, snstruction, equipment, and 
facilities designed to meet the special needs 
of these individuals; 

5r guidance, counseling, and career 
development r»cnvi?ies conducted by profes- 
sionally trained counselors; and 



6. counseling services designed to 
facilitate the transition from school to 
employment or career opportunities (Section 
204). 

The opposite is true for vocational 
educators as well. Even though they have an 
awareness that there is the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, P.L. 94-142, 
A^hich mandates that handicapped students 
have a right to a free and appropriate educa- 
tion in the least restrictive environment and 
that the individual handicapped student is re- 
quired by law to have an individualized 
education plan (lEP), there is litdc under- 
standing in the broad implications which that 
law has for the vocational classroom. Aware- 
ness, however, has increased over the past 
decade since PX. 94-142 was passed, and 
there has definitely been improvement. In 
contrast, less time has passed and the Carl 
D. Perkins Act, P.L. 94-142, is still in the 
awareness stage. It will be some time before 
educators become more familiar with the law 
and begin to improve the service \i1iich P.U 
98-524 mandates, rather than simply meeting 
the mandates minimally* Transition from 
school to work as a concept is also still in the 
awareness stage to some extent. Educators, 
parents, students, and other related agency 
personnel are still struggling with the "right" 
way to provide transition services and, in 
some cases, are still asking the question, 
"What are transition services?" Exiting the 
educational program is being seen in a dif- 
ferent light and is taking on a new meaning 
for educators. Many questions remain to be 
answered. This paper will address some of 
the most frequently asked questions by state 
and local educational agencies whose person- 
nel are struggling to develop and/or improve 
an organized, systematic approach to provid- 
ing transition from school to work. 

Who Should Take the 
Leadership Role in Transition? 

The state educational agency (SEA) must 
take a leadership role in defming transition 
and outlining the issues which will most likely 
present difficulties for local educational agen- 
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cies (LEA) when designing and developing 
transition programs at the local level How 
can this be done? Some states have ap- 
proached the transition effort in various 
ways. One approach is to appoint a Transi- 
tion Task Force which has representatives 
from the various groups that provide direct 
services to the handicapped in the area of 
transition. For example, a Transition Task 
Force may include representatives from the 
following: 

• Special Education 

• Vocational Education 

• Vocational Rehabilitation 

• Developmental Disabilities 

• Mental Health 

• Employment & Training 

• Family Services 

• Adult Service Providers 

• Institutionsof Higher Education. 

Representatives from these areas and 
others as well comprise a conunittee which 
examines the approach, the defmition, and 
the philosophy ihat guides the support ser- 
vices which are an integral part of transition. 
State education agencies should also focus 
each division to determine its funding 
priorities for transition activities. 

States which have taken their leadership 
role seriously have in some cases passed a 
state law which underscores the importance 
and the direction which transition is to take 
in their particular state. Other states have 
set aside discretionary funds for local educa* 
tion agencies which will develop a transition 
program and undertake transition activities 
in their district. Discretionary funds are 
being user* to encourage several adjoining 
school districts to form a consortium and 
provide transition services on a regional 
basis. Some state educational agencies have 
also responded to the national initiative by 
providing training within their state to 
educators, adult service providers, and 
parents on the topic of transition. Still other 
state educational agencies have developed 
cooperative relationships with institutions of 



higher education and contracted with them 
to develop transition training materials and 
to conduct in-service, conferences, and 
provide technical assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies needing assistance in develop- 
ing and implementing transition programs. 

Local educational agencies begin develop- 
ing transition programs at various stages, due 
m part to the fact that there is a variation in 
the amount of programming for handicapped 
students available already within the district 
at the time planning for transition begins. If 
a district has only been meeting the ^'letter** of 
the law and is in miniftiaj compliance, then 
obviously they will have farther to go and will 
need more guidance and time to set transi- 
tion :ervices into place. If a district, on thf 
other hand, has an aggressive policy and 
strong commitment to serving handicapped 
and other special needs students which fill* 
fills the spirit of the law, rather than the let* 
ter of the law, they are more likely to provide 
transition services and to have a systematic 
approach to transition. A local educational 
agency which has innovative leaders is likely 
to implement acti^ties similar to the follow* 
ing: 

1. teach funaional curriculum for spe* 
cial education students (i.e., Life Centered 
Career Education, Independent Living Skills, 
Prevocational Skills, Competency-based 
Vocational Education, etc.); 

2* develop interagency agreements and 
strong collaborative efforts with other related 
agencies and adult service providers; 

3. provide counseling and assessment 
services to assist handicapped students in 
decision-making, career development, and 
vocational training; 

4. provide transition information for 
parents and/or guardians of students prepar- 
ing to exit the educational system; 

5. provide placement and follow-up ser- 
vices as the student exits the educational sys- 
tem; 
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6* provide support and advocacy ser- 
vices for the student and the family during 
the transition period; 

7. assist in application for vocational 
rehabilitation services to detenniae if the in- 
dividual is eligible; 

8. determine the transition services 
needed by the individual; 

9. develop and share a transition plan 
(forma! or informal) for the student and the 
family to focus their efforts in the transition 
process; 

10. refer individual and their family to 
other appropriate and related organizations 
and agencies. 

Local education agencies involved in 
developing and implementing a transition 
program will obviously need to determine 
goals, objectives, timelines, resources, person* 
nel assignments, and coordination of services 
prior to being able to provide direct transi* 
tion services. Once these efforts have been 
established and guidelines determined, then 
they can consider the other transition issues, 
such as: 

• income support, 

• residential placement, 

• transportation, 

• medical and long-term care, and 

• insurance. 

As each handicapped student extis the 
educational system, other numerous transi- 
tion issues will arise. Certainly each new 
issue which arises will require new informa- 
tion to be collected. Eventually a large 
knowledge base will become available to 
educators. Software hi»s already been 
developed and is currently in place and 
functioning to assist local educational agen- 
cies to store all available data and transition 
information, so that when a student's transi- 
tion needs are determined, there is a 
knowledge base of information available to 
assist educators in planning and implement- 
ing transition services. 



What Can Educators Do To 
Implement Transition? 

Sarkees and Scott (1985) state that im- 
plementing the concept of transition will re- 
quire a deep commitment and a sustained ef- 
fort on the part of |dl parties involved in the 
transition process. They believe that working 
linkages among parents, educators, and 
various community agencies need to be estab- 
lished to ensure the availability of a con- 
tinuum of services to all young disabled 
adults. They identify the vocational instruc- 
tor as the key individual in making transition 
happen and emphasize job placement and 
sustained employment. They believe place- 
ment and follow-up services are critical ele- 
ments of transition. 

Finding employment is not just a "few 
phone calls" process. It requires imagination, 
creativity, and serious consideration at 
various options beyond the traditional and 
often obvious ones. It may require inves- 
tigation and learning a new information base 
on the part of educators* Educators may not 
be familiar with all of the placement options 
which exist, so Sarkees and Scott (1985) iden- 
tified a list of placement options for 
educators: 

(1) Rehabilitation-sponsored Centers-Thc 
major purpose of these centers is to provide 
diagnostic vocational evaluation and training; 
they ''may become" in some instances a type 
of terminal placement for severely hand- 
icapped. 

(a) Work activity centers provide se- 
quenced work activities and personal-so- 
cial activities designed to help trainees 
improve their everyday living skills. 

(b) Work adjustment centers provide 
prevocationd skills as well as training in 
work adjustment. 

(c) Transition centers develop job skills 
and use actual work experiences by con- 
tracting with local business and industry. 

(2) On-the-job Training Programs with 
Support"Thc major purpose of OJT 
programs is to provide specific job prepara- 
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tion. Vocational Rehabilitation and the Job 
Training and Partnership Act (JTPA) fund 
agencies to support this type of placement. 

(3) School System Jobs-Thc major pur- 
pose of this placement option is to provide 
additional training through actual job ex* 
periencc* Examples of occupational areas in 
which stiadents could be placed within the 
school system are (a) custodial helper, (b) 
landscape helper, (c) food service helper, (d) 
bus maintenance/mechanic's helper, and (e) 
clerical helper. 

(4) Work-Study Programs-Thc major pur- 
pose of these programs is to obtain actual job 
expcnence vAiAt continuing an educational 
program through cooperative vocational 
education or work-study programs. 

(5) Part-time /o&5-The major purpose of 
this placement option is to assist trainees 
with part-time employment until fuU-tirae 
employment can be secured qt to assist 
trainees develop stamina for full-time employ- 
ment. 

(6) Full-time Jobs-Thc most desired type 
of placement is full-time competitive employ- 
ment that is in line with an individual's inter- 
ests and capabilities. It provides an oppor* 
tunity to earn a living wage, job satisfaction, 
and an opportunity to advance. 

(7) Postsecondary Educatiori'-Tht major 
purpose of postsecondary education for 
prospective job seeker: is to obtain higher 
levck of education and training to secure 
employment (pp. 403-404). 

Ob\iously, placemci ? is a more success- 
ful process when it is a team effort. Sarkees 
and Scott believe that the entire school staff, 
supplemented with outside assistance from 
agencies and organizations such as employ- 
ment services, vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies, local vocational advisory committees, 
and other advocacy groups are an essential 
part of the team effort to the individual who 
is in need of education and support services 
necessary to enter employment (p, 404). 
Leadership within the team is key to the 
placement process and certainly necessary to 
keep the search for appropriate placement in 
operation. 



Educators themselves need to look at 
every possible placement option and not limit 
their student who is about to exit the educa- 
tional program because they do not **think** 
the student can succeed in a particular job. 
Although educators have the best of inten- 
tions, previous experience may result in tun- 
nel vision for another student who has the 
same handicapping condition. How tragic it 
is when the helping profession itself becomes 
a barrier in the placement process rather 
than the facilitator it is supposed to be. 

Harrington (1982) stated that many prac* 
titioners currently working with special needs 
students (handicapped and disadvantaged) 
lack a background in vocational development 
theory. He believes that a professional's 
failure to use systematic theoretical ap- 
proaches to career planning can severely im* 
pact upon their client's personal develop* 
ment. If an individual'^ career concepts do 
not mature, it can affect their self-concept, fu- 
ture career position, and eventual economic 
status. He emphasizes full individual par- 
ticipation in goal-setting, and emphasis upon 
self-direction reduces dependency, increases 
self-responsibility, and minimizes possible un- 
derutilization of talents (p. 3). 

Okun (1982) states that the development 
of communication skills is a vital aspect of 
the vocational planning process. If com- 
munication skills are necessary for successful 
interpersonal relations and employment inter- 
views, then the implementation aspect of the 
vocational planning process must focus on 
the teaching of these skills (p. 217), She 
refers to professionals working with in- 
dividuals in developing communication skills 
as helpers. She deHnes helpers as coun- 
selors, teachers, social workers, nurses, 
parents, and others. She believes that hel- 
pers must teach communication skills for 
various reasons, but specifically to teach hel- 
pers to apply effective communicafion skills 
to the job i'^terview situation (p. 217). She in- 
cludes the following communication !^kills as 
critical to transition: (1) self-awareness, (2) 
honesty, (3) congruency, (4) knowledge, and 
(5) communication. 
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Rizzo (1982) believes that families with a 
handicapped member have problems as- 
sociated with life transitions which are often 
intensified and complicated due to the mi- 
folding of the family life cycle. He stated 
that the one critical stage in family life cycle 
is the launching of its dependent members 
toward autonomous functioning outside the 
family which typically means competitive 
employment. The launching is not a discrete 
event, he contends, but demands an extended 
educational process that culminates initially 
in competency for an entry*level position in a 
crowded job market (p« 243). His point is 
that the practitioner needs to plan and con- 
duct mtervention strategies with families with 
a handicapped member on the problem of 
vocational decision-making. 

Rizzo (1982) also suggests some practical 
strategies for assisting the family unit to 
negotiate through the transition crises. For 
example, he suggests that the professional 
select the social unit to change as a means of 
solving the problem of career decision. The 
professional might choose to work with the 
individual, the parents, the entire family unit, 
or a larger social system like the school or 
community, or some combination of these 
units. Another suggestion Rizzo makes to 
professionals is to concentrate deliberately 
and exclusively on the solution of the present- 
ing problem, i.e., if social isolation in school 
is the problem, it could interrupt vocational 
preparation. Therefore, professionals should 
concentrate on a workable solution to the 
specific problem at hand. 

Kieman and Stark (1986) take a different 
perspective. They believe that success is not 
measured by job placement, but rather by the 
effects of moving the individual into employ- 
ment statu:*. Employment status is viewed as 
a series of jobs, acknowledging job turnover 
not always as a failure but in many cases as a 
sign of occupational growth and develop- 
ment. They consider employment to be com- 
prised of multiple jobs, each leading succes- 
sively to a more desirable outcome or en- 
vironment for that individual. Success in this 
type of design is not job placement but rather 
a measure of earnings in relationship to the 
level of financial independence realized by 



the individual. The focus is on an expansion 
of environments in v^ch outcomes may 
occur, new environments and new methods 
in which developmentally disabled adults 
may attain or be maintained in employ- 
ment...thus be an asset to society rather than 
an economic liability (p. 105). Certainly, this 
approach to transition, placement, and 
employment is more credible with individuals 
with more severe disabilities. Professionals' 
attitudes and understanding of this approach 
will change, or at least adapt, some of their 
strategies in implementing transition and 
making emfrfoyment a reality* The point 
then is that the adults with develc^mental dis- 
abilities, their family, friends, and program 
personnel must recehfc the message that the 
adult status must be granted if adult be- 
haviors are expected and the use of a set of 
choices allows for a more diversified 
response to the developmentally disabled 
population (p. 111). 

Bellamy, Rose, Wilson, and Clark (1982) 
wrote that in extending vocational services to 
individuals with severe handicaps, schools 
have relied upon many of the same prepara- 
tion strategies that have been used with other 
student groups, yet it appears inadequate to 
prepare them for paid employment. They 
believe that training and the experience of 
performing competently in a specific job 
selected on the basis of predicted job pos- 
sibilities in the community will provide a 
more solid foundation for all subsequent 
vocational services. They also believe that 
specific job training should begin early m 
junior high school or high school, and stu- 
dents should be taught in context of specific 
job training and work experience (pp. 151- 
152). Professionals should provide direct 
teaching of work and work-support behaviors 
needed in local employment. It increases the 
amount of time spent by schools in specific 
job preparation, thereby reducing students' 
dependence on adult services where vocation- 
al services may or may not be available (p. 
152), 
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What is the Responsibility of 
the Student in Transition? 

The most important person in the transi- 
tion process is the handicapped student 
whose self-esteem and future are on the line. 
Professionals in the helping and educational 
system are critical to transition from school 
to work, there is no doubt, and their dedica- 
tion and conounitment to the process are key 
factors in successful transition. Yet at times 
professionals, families, and even the young 
handicapped adults forget they are the ones 
who can make the difference between suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful transition* All adults 
at some point in time need to remind them- 
selves they must take charge of their own life* 

The Center for Independent Living 
(CIL) in Berkeley, California, believes that 
today's handicapped youth play an important 
role in the future of the movement to secure 
equal rights for all disabled people* CIL 
developed a guide in 1981 to assist teens in 
achieving fuller participation in the 
mainstream of community life* They stress 
these major points in their program for teens: 

(1) Communication opens the door to 
understanding, particularly between parents 
and teenagers; 

(2) Don*t keep questions to yourself; 

(3) Learn to do more for yourself; 

(4) Look for creative solutions to 
problems; 

(5) Ask for help; 

(6) Careful planning pays off; 

(7) Be open to new experiences; 

(8) School is important; 

(9) Get beyond the disability; 

(10) Participation is important; 

(11) It helps to be open; 

(12) Think carefully about choosing a 
career; and 

(13) Making your own choices and 
decisions is a big part of independence. 

Minor (1984) compiled a guide for hand- 
icapped persons trying lo And a job. She 
listed resource materials centered around job 
search techniques most appropriate for hand- 
icapped adults who are seeking employn^cnt. 



She suggested the following job search techni- 
ques as critical: 

(1) Keep a good attitude toward work; it 
is important when seeking a job; 

(2) Be determined to "get a job;" 

(3) Write a resume that sparks an 
employer's interest; 

(4) Appearance counts when presenting 
yourself to a prospective employer; it tells 
them a great deal about you and your 
capabilities; 

(5) Interviews are where jobs are won or 
lost; they start the minute you walk in the 
door; 

(6) Select a career with information and 
careful deliberation about your strengths, in- 
terests, limitations, and dislikes; * 

(7) Consider self-employment; 

(8) Get down to business; employers 
want to survive in business, make a profit, 
serve the public, and hire the best possible 
person to help solve the compan/s or the 
agency's problem; 

(9) Counselors, teachers, parents, and 
friends can help; and 

(10) Learn job hunting skills to assist in 
the job search. 

Professionals can assist young adults with 
fmding work by assisting them in job search 
techniques. The Job Club, developed by be- 
havioral psychologist Nathan Azrin and col- 
leagues, employs a consistent job-fmding 
model based on behavior theory principles. 
It combines instruction and positive reinforce- 
ment. Counselors and advanced job seekers 
model effective job-seeking behaviors 
through use of standardized scripts and 
samples. Lecturing is minimal. The Job 
Club considers strategies to supplement skill 
development in such traditional areas as 
resume preparation, interview techniques, ap- 
propriate dress, lettCi writing, and appUca- 
tion completion very important (p, 2)« 

Robinson and Dimond (1983) are 
proponents of the self-directed job search. 
They believe, however, that it is more effec- 
tive with some people than with others. They 
wrote that four factors basically determine 
success in obtaining a specific job. These 
questions relate directly to the four factors: 
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(1) Does chc job seeker want the job? 
(goal setting) 

(2) Can the job seeker do the job? 
(evaluation of skills) 

(3) Docs the job seeker believe he/she 
can do the job? (confidence and self-esteem) 

(4) Does the potential employer think 
the job seeker can do the job? (self-market- 

Self-directed job search techniques 
provide a good basis for building self-esteem 
and conmiunication skills, which arc critical 
skills in the transition process* Professionals 
and parents are jointly responsible with the 
handicapped adult to seek, secure, and assist 
the employee in maintaining employment* 
There are many elements involved in success- 
ful transition from school to work, and yet 
finding work is the critical task in successful 
transition. Without work, independence and 
autonomy of a handicapped adult will always 
be some^at circumscribed. 

While employment is improving for 
young handicapped adults since the emphasis 
on transition has come about, finding employ^ 
ment can be difficult for many reasons. This 
search can be thwarted with frustration and 
disappointment. There are various obstacles 
to employment which remain to be over- 
come. Sarkees and Scott (1985) identified 
the following as barriers to employment: 

(1) Barriers among handicapped persons— 
A negative attitude or low self-esteem can 
create probfems in job interviews or develop- 
mg positive mterpersonal relatioaships on the 
job. In addition, handicapped individuals 
may have inadequate preparation for the job 
interview, poor grooming habits, and/or a 
lack of understanding of resources available 
to them. 

(2) Barriers in the helping system-A help- 
ing system that is made up of various agen- 
cies and groups sometimes creates its own 
barriers by duplicating services, lack of inter- 
agency communication, cooperation col- 
laboration, and a lack of trained personnel to 
make the helping system work effectively. 



(3) Barriers within society-Froblcms with 
architectural and physical accessibility have 
improved, but many still exist and limit the 
number of options. A lack of informed 
employer attitudes or conmionly held miscon- 
ceptions perpetuate an attitudinal barrier 
(pp, 401-402), 

Hasazi, Gordon, and Roe (1985) found 
that location was a significant Uctor in deter* 
mining employment status. Urban areas 
have a greater employment rate for the hand- 
icapped, as might be expected. Other find- 
ings indicated students from a resource room 
placement were more likely to be employed 
after high school thaa those from special clas- 
ses (p. 6). While the researchers believed 
this could be due to a generally higher level 
of functioning in a resource room, they had 
to question the interaction of other variables 
as well. Vocational experience, such as sum- 
mer jobs, part-time jobs, and participation in 
vocational classes during high school, were 
all found to be significantly linked to employ- 
ment after high school They concluded that 
handicapped high school students need as 
many opportunities as possible to learn about 
work conditions associated with paying jobs. 
They also suggested that high school special 
educators consider a stronger emphasis on 
placement of handicapped students in com* 
petittve employment positions while still in 
high school (p.6). 

What Can Parents Do To Help 
Their Children Find Work? 

Parents play a significant role in the tran- 
sition and placement process of their 
children. Research has shown that the family 
and friends' network is a major factor in help- 
ing the handicapped find employment* 
Hasazi et al. (1985), for example, found that 
84% of the individuals in their Vermont 
study reported having found employment 
through the "self-family friend network*" (p, 
7). 

Parents have specific roles as they 
prepare their children for transition from 
school to work. They need skills and infor- 
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mation to fulfill their roles in the transition 
process. Educators and professionals need 
to provide training for parents as they 
prepare to take on these new roles. The 
Parent Educational Advocacy Training 
Center provides training to assist parents in 
the long-range planning of their child's transi- 
tion from school to work. They designed a 
15-hour course specifically to do just that 
and it is called ''NEXT STEPS; Planning for 
Employment.** 

In the "NEXT STEPS' Program, there 
are seven roles which parents arc encouraged 
to ei^lore the following: 

(1) Parents as Advocates for Career 
Education in the School /Vwgram --Parents 
learn the four stages of career education. 
Their awareness will assist them in develop- 
ing their child's lEP. It will inform them 
about functional curriculum and community- 
based career education. Tbey can become in- 
fluential in bringing career education to their 
children and into the school system. 

(2) Parents as Providers of Unique Infor- 
mation-'Vaitnts know many things about 
their children that are never reflected in 
school or agency records. They have by 
necessity found many practical detours 
around roadblocks to achievement. 

(3) Parents as Role Models-PaLTcnis com- 
municate both spoken and unspoken mes- 
sages to their children about value of work, 
both inside and outside the home. 

(4) Parents as Case Managers-Often the 
good intentions of agreements and collabora- 
tive efforts between agencies are not always 
met. Parents may fmd themselves suggesting, 
reminding, confirming, and checking up. 
The better grasp parents have of their child's 
long-range transition plan, the less likely in- 
formation, deadlines, and opportunities will 
be lost. 

(5) Parents as Risk Takers -Letting go is 
the key to independence, yet difflcult and 
necessary for their children's yowth and 
maturity. 



(6) Parents as Financial Planners- 
Parents need information about eligibility re- 
quirements for flnancial assistance and the 
benefits of paid vs. nonpaid work. There arc 
various financial assistance programs which 
would be of beneflt if parents had the infor- 
mation available to them, 

(7) Parents as Proffwn Advocates-Many 
changes are still needed^ and parents are an 
integral to the process of change (pp. 2-S). 

These roles are not easy to assume espe- 
cially if, historically, that is not the role the 
parent has taken. It requires training, assis- 
tance, and support to understand how great 
an impact parents can have on their child's 
education and their future. 

Conclusion 

Various suggestions, research findings, 
and opinions have been discussed. Yet the 
only important outcome of transition from 
school to work is the individual. It is the in- 
dividual who ultimacely determines the suc- 
cess or failure of the collective efforts of 
many agencies, professionals, and parents. 
The individuals viho desire a job need selfes- 
tfi'em and want economic independence, and 
this is the reason transition from school to 
work has become a national priority. Their 
stories of frustration, determination, winning, 
losing, and desire are often reported in statis- 
tical terms. There are many statistics which 
are published, but it is the individual's story 
behind the statistics which carries the mes- 
sage of importance in transition for an in- 
dividual with a handicap. 
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Introduction 

The passage of the Carl D* Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1984, Public Law 
98-S24» brought to the schools a variety of 
changes in vocational programming. Specifi- 
cally^ Title n of the Act outlined the manner 
in which funds to meet the special needs of, 
and to enhance the participation of, hand- 
icapped and disadvantaged students were to 
be distributed and used. Much like the re- 
quirements under P.L. 94*142 of 1975, the 
prescriptive nature of the identification of stu- 
dents, services provided to students, funding 
formulas^ matching funds, and other such re- 
quirements brought to school districts a 
deluge of necessary changes in the manner in 
which programs were administered and ac- 
counted for. 

In response to these new mandates, 
school districts that were entitled to substan- 
tial funds found themselves in need of person- 
nel to administer programs and funds and 
the accountability documents accompanying 
the programs implemented with these funds. 
In addition, there began to emerge the recog- 
nition that the area of vocational special 
needs was an expanding field whose time to 
develop to fruition had come. 

To asf ure that their districts were eligible 
and accountable for the funds available for 
special needs programs, most districts added 
this area of responsibility to the role of an ex- 
isting administration. This responsibility ap- 
pears to have frequently been placed within 



the office of a special education ad- 
ministrator. 

Some districts, however, recognizing the 
diversity and comprehensiveness of the 
federal mandates, appointed specialists in 
vocational special needs to direct and over* 
see the activities, budgets, and personnel re- 
quired to implement quality vocational 
programs for special needs youth, including 
the handicapped. 

Although the Carl Perkins Act addresses 
a variety of groups, within the most common- 
ly accepted definition are the areas of special 
education or handicapped students and disad- 
vantaged students, which includes limited- 
English-proficient. However, for this 
monograph, the focus will be upon the role 
of the special education administration 
developing and implementing vocational 
programs for handicapped youth. 

As with other federally funded programs, 
the functions of vocational special needs 
programs arc often viewed as encompassing 
only a limited number of students and per- 
forming isolated functions when seen in the 
total context of high school programs ad- 
ministration. The various populations served 
by vocational special needs programs, 
however, actually affect a significant number 
of students, personnel, and programs in the 
school system. These can dramatically alter 
the role of an administrator, particularly of a 
special education administrator who views 
this as an "add-on" responsibility. 

It is also important to recognize that al- 
though a district (and in some districts, the 
individual school) is not required to apply for 
federal vocational special needs funds, stu- 
dents served in each of the special need^ 
areas (LEP, disadvantaged, and hand- 
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icapped) are already being served in other 
federal supplemental programs, with the 
majority in special education. Vocational 
education is the only academic program that 
provides federal dollars to districts to serve 
special needs students. Therefore, vocational 
special needs programs should not be per- 
ceived as stepchildren or newcomers to the 
federal program arena, but rather as an 
academic programs area that provides sup- 
plemental services to students. Vocational 
special needs provides the support necessary 
for students in vocational education to assure 
these students successfully complete the 
academic vocational program and are better 
prepared for the work world* Special 
educators can play a significant role in 
providing these support services to vocational 
programs and personnel. 

The implications, thcn^ that when "adding 
on** the responsibilities and duties needed to 
implement effective vocational special needs 
programs, personnel and paperwork, the dis- 
trict must assure that the administrator also 
assumes a leadership role in the coordination 
of the supplemental and academic services 
provided to the special student* Services 
must be coordinated and integrated into the 
other supplemental programs and academic 
areas that support special education and not 
seen as another area in which "problem" stu- 
dents can be pigeonholed and segregated 
from meaningful academic progress in the 
area of preparation for employability. It can 
easily be seen that vocational special needs is 
not the sole responsibility of a special educa- 
tion administriitor, but rather an orchestra- 
tion of the responsibilities of various district 
and building administrators* Coordination is, 
however, only one of the numerous respon- 
sibilities of a special education administrator 
when implementing vocational special needs 
programs. 

Cooperation between administrators 
developed to implement more cfTcctive 
programs for students is part of the intent of 
P.L. 98-524. However, whether implied (as 
in the areas of LEP and disadvantaged) or ex- 
pressed (as in the area of special education), 
cooperation and coordination of services is 
essential if vocational programs for special 



needs students are to be meaningful and suc- 
cessful. From an organizational point of 
view, the only way that cooperation and coor- 
dination of services can be assured is through 
leadership on the part of the special educa- 
tion administrator in charge of vocational spe- 
cial needs programs* 

Programs for special populations have 
traditionally jccn segregated* As a result, 
many teachers may be resistant to changes, 
with the resultant effect that coordination of 
programs and services will not take place 
without careful planning by the special educa- 
tion administrator* 

The purpose of this chapter is to ac- 
quaint the reader with the roles, respon- 
sibilities, competencies, and skills needed to 
administer vocational special needs programs 
under the Carl Perkins Act of 1984, and to 
understand the implications of these for per- 
sonnel training and possible future trends in 
this area. 

n. Administration of What? 
Defining Population and 
Programmatic Considerations 

Deflning Populations 

Since 1975, school districts have been 
identifying handicapped students at all levels 
for possible placement into special education 
programs. In many districts, this special 
population comprises a large number of stu* 
dents. Recent changes in high school require- 
ments and the resurgence of acadenuc em- 
phasis at the high school level leave little 
room for vocational classes for students* 
This can be a problematic area of special stu- 
dents needing work skills for employability or 
training after high school. Although not all 
special students will take vocational classes, 
or require assistance in the vocational class- 
room, every effort must be made by ad- 
ministrators to encourage students to enter 
vocational classrooms and gain knowledge 
from both the academic and hands-on 
aspects of vocational programs. The Carl 
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Perkins Act requires that those students who 
are in need of special services receive those 
special services to assure the students ''suc- 
cessfully complete'' the vocational program. 
Recent demographic information (see May 
12 issue of Education Week) indicates that 
more students with special educational needs 
will be facing our schools for at least the next 
decade* Special education administrators 
must be willing to accept these facts and 
provide appropriate programs and 
program/personnel coordination to see that 
students receive needed skill area develop- 
ment to enhance employability* 

The areas of special education/hand* 
icapped students to be served under the Carl 
Perkins Act include all of the areas the 
federal government has outlined under P.L. 
94-142* For this there should be no ad- 
ministrative problems in identifying students 
in need of special services in general. In ad- 
dition^ although not specifically expressed in 
the Carl Perkins Act, special education h') 
ministrators should consider working with 
Chapter I and Migrant Education program 
directors* Each of these programs serves stu- 
dents who may be eligible for special servicco 
to be able to successfully complete vocational 
programs. When identifying students eligible 
to be counted for funding and designing 
programs for special vocational students, per- 
sonnel providing services in each of these 
areas should be part of the coordination ac- 
tivities of the special education administrator 
responsible for special vocational students. 
Like pieces of a puzzle, the various personnel 
and program needs of each student entity 
must be carefully examined before attempt- 
ing to fit the pieces into a holistic program- 
ming effort to meet student needs. 

Programmatic Considerations 

Expanding program and service alterna- 
tives and the inclusion of a more special stu- 
dent with a greater range of needs and 
abilities has made administrators and 
teachers increasingly aware of the complexity 
of coordinating the cooperation of a complex 
set of curriculum, instruction, personnel, 



scheduling, funding, and student characteris- 
tics. 

Federal vocational funds allocated for 
handicapped programs may be used to 
provide supplemental or additional staff, 
equipment, materials, and services which arc 
not provided to other students in vocational 
education but that are essential for hand- 
icapped individuals to participate in vocation- 
al education* These are more spedfic than 
other special program guidelines. In addition, 
the services must be special or supplemental 
to those services received by "regular" stu- 
dents who are in vocational programs. Un- 
like other programs, this Act provides that 
federal vocational funds may be used to 
provide up to 50% of the costs for additional 
services. The funds must be used to meet 
the needs and to enhance the participation 
and access of handicapped students in voca* 
tional programs. The Act has designated 
that 10% of the funds in Title II be allocated 
for handicapped students. Although dis- 
couraged, separate programs in vocational 
education for handicapped students may be 
developed and funded with the Carl Perkins 
Act monies. Administrators must be sure, 
however, that there is a need and soundly 
defensible rationale for developing these 
separate programs. Traditionally special and 
separate programs have been developed for 
convenience rather than for rational and logi- 
cal reasons. With the efforts to mainstream 
students with vocational programs, the need 
for separate programs should be rare* 

The Act is prescriptive in the nature of 
the matching requirements and in uses for 
the funds. Carl Perkins Act funds may be 
used to fund up to 50% of the costs of addi- 
tional services necessary for students who pjc 
handicapped to succeed in a vocational 
program* The matching requirement from 
non-federal sources would be met if the 
funds for the remaining portion of the 
program came from either state or local sour- 
ces. They cannot be federal special educa- 
tion monies. The match may be made on a 
statewide or district-by-district basis, but not 
on an activity-by- activity basis. 
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The overall objective is that of providing 
vocational education to handicapped stu- 
dents in the vocational setting to prepare the 
student for a productive life. This prepara- 
tion includes basic academic skills essential 
to succeed in vocational programs as well as 
career awareness, employability skills, and 
entry-level job skills. It is for these reasons 
coordination between and among the various 
programs is essential. 

Administrators should be well-ac- 
quainted with the parameters of these 
programs and funds so they may coordinate 
efforts and allocate dollars prudently to 
avoid duplication of costly personnel, 
material, programs^ and service efforts under- 
taken by other federal program i^ 'tiatives for 
special education students. 

In accepting federal vocational dollars 
for handicapped students, the state must 
provide assurance that: (1) equal access will 
be provided to handicapped individuals in 
recruitment, enrollment, and placement ac- 
tivities; (2) equal access will be provided to 
handicapped individuals to the full range of 
vocational programs available to nonhand- 
trapped; (3) vocational programs and ac* 
tivities for handicapped individuals be 
provided in the least restrictive environment 
in accordance with Section 612(5)(B) of the 
Education Handicapped Act, and will be in- 
cluded as a component of the lEP when spe- 
cial services, equipment, materials, facilities, 
personnel, etc., arc needed to succeed in the 
vocational program; and (4) vocational educa- 
tion planning for handicapped individuals (in- 
cluding placement, testing, and lEP develop- 
ment) will be coordinated between ap- 
propriate personnel from vocational and spe- 
cial education. Rest assured these assuran- 
ces may be signed-off by the state board or 
agency, but the responsibility to implement 
and assure they are followed will rest with 
the local district administrator in charge of 
vocational special education funding. For 
this reason, it is imperative that special 
education administration responsible for spe- 
cial vocational programs and funds work 
closely with vocational personnel in planning, 
implementing, programming, and evaluating 



services to assure the most appropriate, least 
restrictive programs are being developed. 

In addition to the state level assurances 
that will niter bto the local administrator's 
reakn of responsibility, each local district ac* 
cepting the Carl Perkins Act funds for hand* 
icappcd students in vocational education 
must also assure that: (a) information con- 
cerning opportunities in vocational programs 
and requirements for eligibility for enroll- 
ment into vocational programs be provided 
to handicapped students and their parents or 
guardians at least one year before the stu- 
dent enterr the grade level in which vocation* 
al education programs are first generally 
available in the state, but in no case later 
than the beginning of the 9th grade; (b) each 
student who falls under section (a) above, 
presumably most if not all handicapped stu- 
dents in the district, shall also receive an as* 
sessment of their interests, abilities, and spe- 
cial needs related to successfully completing 
the vocational program (w^ich implies the as- 
sessments are to be school and curricular 
based, not worksite-based in nature, and that 
this assessment is to be above and beyond 
those done for special education program 
eligibility and placement); (c) based upon the 
information leaned from the assessment, 
each of these students shall receive the spe- 
cial services needed to successfully complete 
the vocational program including adaptation 
of curriculum, instruction, equipment, 
facilities, or special personnel required to 
provide these services; (d) guidance, counsel* 
ing, and career development activities con- 
ducted by professionally trained counselors 
who are associated with providing the ser- 
vices needed for special vocational programs; 
and (e) counseling services designed to 
facilitate the transition from school to post- 
school employment and further schooling or 
career opportunities* 

As can be seen in this section on assuran- 
ces, the special education administrator 
responsible for the Carl Perkins Act funds 
has a much expanded role and responsibility 
to fulfill in the overall services now provided 
in the high school settings* Not only is this 
administrator responsible for the mandates 
of P.L. 94-142 and the budgets, funds. 
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programs, curriculum, personnel, hearings, 
parent group, lEP, and other compliance 
areas ^ch require numerom se^s of 
documentation, but the administrator must 
now coordinate all of that with the require- 
ments of the Carl Perkins Act budgets, iden- 
tification, program, personnel, vocational cur- 
riculum, vocational teachers, vocational lEP 
goals and objectives. In addition, most dis- 
tricts utilize Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) funds and programs which must be 
coordinated with vocational and special 
education. The spedal education ad- 
ministrator's role as the designee responsible 
for implementing the programs and assuran- 
ces of the Cari Perkins Act will expand con* 
siderably. 

As can be seen by the descriptions in this 
section, coordination for programmatic con- 
siderations are paramount for the ad- 
ministrator to understand and coordinate 
with other entities in the district. In attempt- 
ing to work with and coordinate such com- 
plex considerations, the expanding roles of 
the administrator must be understood. 

The next section will provide guidance 
for the special education administrator in this 
area. 

m. New Roles for Special 
Education Administrators in 
Vocational Special Education 

The responsibilities outlined in the pre- 
vious section present a clear picture to the 
special education administrator in charge of 
special vocational programs that the role has 
changed a great deal. These new forces im- 
pacting special education leadership roles re- 
quire change to encompass new personnel 
programs and expectations. The greatest 
change is in the defmition of the scope of the 
role. Special education administrators have 
always been cognizant of the need for voca- 
tional programs for handicapped students* 
success, but most have not been involved 
with or had a need to closely coordinate 
funds, equipment, curriculum, materials^ or 



personnel, let alone assure the cooperative 
development of lEP goals and objectives 
together. This new territory will require 
time, good communication and interpers .nal 
skills, program exploration and development, 
and an expanded knowledge of not only voca- 
tional education, but of the role of vocational 
education in the larger education system, 
conununity, and other agencies (i.e.. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Social Services). Not 
only are there new technical skills to be 
developed, but perhaps just as critical are the 
political and social skills wiiich are needed to 
gain acceptance by building administrators 
and teachers to plan programs, develop 
budgets, assist in implementation of 
programs. Coordmation may a^o need to be 
developed at the school building level. Few 
special education personnel are well ac* 
quainted with vocational program require- 
ments, outcomes, texts, etc. This will require 
coordination of personnel at the school build- 
ing level to assure programs are followed, 
lEP goals and objectives are jointly 
developed, and students are receiving ap- 
propriate services. 

Trainer 

In view of this emphasis to coordinate 
programs and personnel, this thrusts the spe- 
cial education administrator into a new role 
to be responsible for cross-training. In this 
capacity, staff development of both special 
and vocational education personnel becomes 
very important. Special education personnel 
will need training in vocational education of, 
for example, competency-based curriculum 
modules, expectations and outcomes of voca- 
tional programs, job-related issues, safety 
and equipment, technical vocabulary, in- 
dustrial standards, etc*, depending upon the 
nature of the vocational programs available 
at each school site or district. Vocational 
personnel will need in-service information on 
the various categories of special education, 
how to develop appropriate goals and objec- 
tives for an lEP, the role of the parents in 
the special education process, legal respon- 
sibilities of parents and schools, and similar 
information. In addition, both groups, as 
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wcU as other personi^e], wUi need to uuJer- 
stand their roles rmd responsibilities in the 
entire process from idexitification of a poten- 
tial special education eligible studenr to v^ork- 
study and job placement* Poth spccfal and 
vocational personnel must receive informa- 
tion on the Carl Perkins Act, the nature and 
purpose of the programs being developed^ 
and the advantages of jointly implementing a 
program for the benefit of the sliident. 
While much of this iuionnation can be 
provided through consultants and outside 
personnel^ including courses on campuses of 
higher education institutions if available, the 
information with the greatest impact wiil 
occur as the administrator spends time with 
and is actively involved in developing team ef- 
forts and team building skills with the person- 
nel on a local and buiiding basis. Here 
again^ consultants may be used to work with 
the administrator and fadiitate the process of 
developing and interpreting the role changes 
that will affect each of the personnel involved. 

Program Manager/Evaluator 

As the role of the special and vocational 
personnel evolves, and programs are 
developed and implemented, the ad- 
ministrator's role becomes one of managing 
al! of the program components and assuring 
that each entity is appropriately carried out. 
In addition, each program component must 
have an evaluative side to it so that judg- 
ments can be made regarding the con- 
tinuance, modification, deletion, effective- 
ness, cost factors, and student benefit of the 
program* These must be looked at in rela- 
tion to both the special education and voca* 
tional education components of the program. 
This presents a new task for the ad- 
ministrator. Previously, special education 
programs were evaluated in relation to their 
effectiveness for students, with modifications 
and changes being made and implemented 
through the annual lEP process. Now 
programs must be looked at from bofh the 
special and vocational education perspectives 
in relationship to the student's ability to "sue- 
cessluliy complete'' the vocational 
program/course with changes and modifica- 



tions on the lEP affecting both the special 
and vocational curricw tn, teacher^ 
materials, and their overall coordination 
responsibilities. This evaluation and sub- 
sequent rr.-coordinatc of program formats, 
' urriculum, nmterials, and resources will add 
an additional time factor to the respon- 
sibilities of the administrator. 

Another new area of responsibility in- 
volved in evaluation is that of reporting to 
the state agency. Monthly, bi-monthly, 
quarterly, and annual reports of progress and 
e)q)enditures may be required by the state 
level director of Vocational Special Needs. 
These reports are required to fulfill state and 
federal reports for expenditure of federal dol- 
lars, monitor matching requirements, file an- 
nual progress reports, and determme con- 
tinuance, modification, or deletion of district 
level programs. Most SEAs have reporting 
procedures to be followed* As Carl Perkins 
dollar amounts available to the state and sub- 
sequently to the district vary each year, care- 
ful audit trails and documentation 
budgets, activities, and student coimts are a 
necessity. The nature of these reports will 
undoubtedly be new to the special education 
administrator, making the management and 
evaluation roles areas that will need time and 
attention. 



Advocate 

The role of an advocate for the rights of 
handicapped children is not a new role for 
special education administrators* However, 
with the added dimension of vocational 
education, the nature of the role and 
audience will expand significantly. The ad- 
ministrator may find him/herself advocating 
for handicapped students' employment 
needs, postsecondary education or creation 
of more job opportunities in a specific busi- 
ness or industry with a local union, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Board, community- 
based industry, technical schools, major local 
employees, or other groups involved in 
employing handicapped personnel. In addi- 
tion, the administrator may need lO work 
with local employers to create job openings 
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for handicapped students who have vocation- 
al abilities, find work-study placement job 
sites, provide training and information to per- 
soiinel in business and industry for whom 
handicapped employers may be entering for 
the first time, as well as develop positive 
working relationships with these employers 
to assure long-range support for new projects 
and job placements* These activities will 
provide new and challeuging involvement for 
a special education administratcr. 

Policymaker 

While this role is not a new one to spe- 
cial education administrators either^ the 
added dimension of vocational education 
creates a new flavor for the role. Without 
statistical documentation, it is sa^e to say that 
a large number of school districts nationally 
do not have policies that relate directly to 
educationally handicapped vocational stu- 
dents. The development, implementation, 
modification, and planning of policy develop- 
ment to enhance the education of and sup- 
port the educational needs of handicapped 
vocational students as it relates to broad 
policy issues of the district is an area needing 
attention* Policies to address the assurances 
regarding equal access in recruitment, enroll- 
ment and placement activities, placement 
into work- study, cooperative education and 
apprenticeship programs that have tradition- 
ally excluded handicapped students, assess- 
ment, special services, guidance and counsel- 
ing activities, and transition merit attention. 
These areas must be addressed to assure that 
proper planning of activities within the 
broader scope of the district's policies is at- 
tended to. These policies can have a sig- 
nificant impact on the action (and reactions) 
of the system as a whole as new and innova- 
tive programs are implemented that affect a 
broader scope of students and personnel 
within the system. These policies, as they re- 
late to partnership with business and in- 
dustry, can have broad implications for the 
support of the programs as well as the total 
public arena of the employment community, 
let alone other related human ser\Hce agen- 
cies involved. 



As emphasized previously, vocational 
programs for handicapped students involve 
the comprehensive planning and orchestra- 
tion of a diverse number of groups. Policies 
to enhance their ability to focus on areas 
such as role delineation, consensus building, 
evaluation methods, timelines, reconciliation 
of opposing viewpoints, responsibility areas 
of personnel involved, and parameters of 
programs should be addressed. This type of 
planning and policy implementation requires 
considerable skill on the part of the ad- 
ministration that may not be acquainted with 
vocational education or the Carl Perkins Act, 

As with all new areas in education, there 
are particular competencies and skills re- 
quired to fulfill the role. Some of the roles 
have been outlined above. In the next sec- 
tion, the competencies and skills needed to 
fulfill the role of a vocational special needs 
administrator will be discussed, 

IV. Competencies and Skills 
for Vocational Special 
Education Administrators 

The competencies and skills needed to 
provide leadership and administer programs 
in the area of vocational education for hand- 
icapped students blends together the unique 
competencies for each of the areas, while 
creating new and expanding needs. As with 
all administrative roles, it is hoped that 
leadership plays a key part in the position. 
In addition, most admmistrator training 
programs address a generic set of competen- 
cies to be developed regardless of subject 
area or position. 

In an attempt to better understand the 
parameters of the emerging role of a district 
level administrator of programs for hand- 
icapped students in vocational education, a 
survey was conducted involving vocational 
special needs supervisors/directors in all 50 
states and university personnel responsible 
for vocational special needs training 
programs. The preliminary results of that 
survey are presented in the following informa- 
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don. It is important to keep in mind that 
these results represent preliminary trends in 
the data. A fiiU report is expected to be 
available by Fall 1987. 

Respondents were asked to rate com- 
petencies and skills as (1) essential, (2) 
desirable, but not essential, or (3) not essen- 
tial or important. The area of credentials 
needed to fulfill the position, laws, regula- 
tions and policies, human relations/manage- 
ment skills, vocational education, special 
education, program development, LEP^ilin- 
gual education, and disadvantaged education 
were the major categories (LEP/Bilingual 
and disadvantaged will not be included in 
this paper). 

In the area of credentials, respondents in- 
dicated that one to six years of teaching ex- 
perience was essential at grade levels 10-12. 
They overwhelmingly indicated that the 
preferred level of education was a master's 
degree in the area of Educational Administra- 
tion, with Special Education being the 
second choice, and Secondary Education the 
third. 

With respect to laws, regulations, and 
policies, respondents indicated it was essen- 
tial to understand federal statutes and regula- 
tions related to vocational education first and 
special education second. Other competen- 
cies and skills related to laws, regulations, 
and policies that were deemed essential were 
(in rank order): 

1. writing and developing of policies 
regarding vocational special needs 

2. knowledge of state laws and regulations 
regarding vocational special needs 

3. rights and responsibilities of parents. 

Human relations and management skills 
responses indicated that this area has a num- 
ber of essential skills and competencies 
necessary to be an administrator. Among 
those rated as essential were (in rank order): 

1* ability to work with personnel from a 
variety of disciplines 

2. knows how to identify students for 
federal allocations 



3. understands the role of the state 

agency 

4. understands the role of the federal 

agency 

5. communicates with state-level person- 
nel regarding plans for vocational special 
needs 

6. has good communication skills 

7. skillfully manages conflict 

8. knows bow to manage budgets 

9. utilizes a variety of in-service training 
models. 

This list of competencies and skills con- 
sidered essential for the administrator's role 
indicates the need for a talented and diverse 
individual. 

Competencies and skills in the area of 
vocational education that were considered es- 
sential included recognition of the new areas 
of emphasis from the Carl Pcrkiii«^ Act, and it 
included (in rank order): 

1. understands vocational assessment 

2. understands vocational evaluation 

3. works with other agencies to develop 
transition services 

4. has knowledge of transition services 
available 

5. assures vocational personnel are in- 
cluded in lEP process 

6. knows statewide labor market needs 

7. works with employers to develop 
employer's knowledge of vocational special 
needs students. 

it is clear from these responses that a spe- 
cial education administrator would have to 
expand his/her role, competencies, and skills 
to be able to work with handicapped students 
in vocational education. 

Special Education competencies and 
skills ranked as essential were (in rank order): 
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1. has working knowledge of handicap- 
ping conditions 

2 has knowledge of due process 

3. knows what support services are 
available 

4. understands assessments for excep- 
tional populations. 

These areas, of course, present no 
problems for special education ad* 
ministrators. 

The last area in which respondents were 
asked to rank competencies and skills was in 
progrdni development. In this area, the areas 
ranked as essential were (in rank order): 

1. knows how and where to secure 
financial resources for program development 
and personnel and materials acquisition 

2. develops long-range plans for coor- 
dinated district services for vocational special 
needs students 

3. knows learning theories and learning 
process 

4. conducts program evaluation techni- 
ques/methods 

5. understands curriculum development 
and planning 

6. understands principles of curriculum 
design 

7. knows various service delivery 
models* 

This last area may present more of a chaN 
lenge to a special education administrator 
who is not acquainted with the sources avail- 
able or does not have a background or 
knowledge base in curriculum and instruction. 

As can be seen by this overview of com- 
petencies and skills considered essential for 
the vocational special needs administrator at 
the district level, the knowledge base has 
been expanded and may have significant im- 
plications for administrator and special 
education training programs in the future. 



Future Trends 

In view of the changes the Carl Perkins 
Act has brought, and the needs in administra- 
tion, it is likely that there are implications for 
changes needed in the training of special 
education personnel in order to fulfill the 
dual role of special education and vocational 
special education administrator. University 
training programs will have to expand the 
knowledge base of special educators to in- 
clude the vocational education to enable per* 
somiel to successfully interact, coordinate, 
and develop programs with vocational person- 
nel. Special education per&oonel aspiring to 
become adminbtrators will need to go 
beyond a base knowledge of vocational 
education and expand their competencies 
and skills to bclude those areas seen as es- 
sential by current personnel in the field. Spe* 
cial education training programs may wish to 
consider the option of allowing master's can- 
didates to pursue a minor in Educational Ad- 
ministration, or develop a vocational com- 
ponent to current special education ad- 
ministration programs. Whatever the choice 
may be, it is clear that special education per- 
sonnel at all levels, particularly those who are 
administrators, must begin developing 
knowledge in vocational education if they are 
to provide appropriate services to hand- 
icapped students in vocational education, no 
less comply with the mandate of the Carl 
Perkins Act. 

The future holds many unresolved issues 
for the field of vocational special needs 
educators, but it is clear that none of these 
educators can continue to operate in a 
pigeonhole and deny the need for expanded 
knowledge to serve their students. 
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Introduction 

Equal access to vocational programs for in* 
dividuals with handicaps is the mandate 
of legislation from education, labor, and 
rehabilitation. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-112), Section 504, 
prevents discrimination against the hand- 
icapped in vocational training and employ* 
ment. In education, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (P,L, 94-142) 
calls for placement in the least restrictive en- 
vironment with nonhandicapped peers to the 
greatest extent possible. The Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act (P.L. 98-524) 
promotes equal access in recruitment, enroll- 
ment, and placement in a full range of voca* 
tional options. In labor, the Job Training 
Partnership Act (P.L. 97-300) provides op- 
portunities for traditionally underserved 
populations in preparation for employment, 
specific occupational training, and placement 
m competitive employment. With these man- 
dates, equal opportunities for handicapped 
students cannot be accomplished without col- 
laborative efforts between special and voca- 
tional education. 

Resource Model 

One of the most effective means of 
facilitating collaboration between special and 
vocational education is through the use of the 
vocational resource model The resource 
model is widely recognized in special educa- 
tion, particularly with mildly handicapped stu- 
dents (Friend & McNutt, 1984; Hammill & 
Wiedcrholdt, 1972). Resource personnel in 



special education provide direct service to 
students and indirect service to teachers. 
More specifically, resource teachers offer 
support in assessment, consultation, instruc- 
tion, in- service training, educational plan- 
ning, and record keeping (Ronning^ 1980), 
In addition, Feis (1981) recommends 
resource teachers provide vocational related 
services to students and teachers in special 
education. 

The services provided by personnel in the 
resource model can be effectively utilized by 
vocational education* In fact, a growing num- 
ber of states report the use of vocational 
resource personnel in comprehensive high 
schools, vocational technical centers, and 
community college vocational programs. 
Georgia, Missouri, Pennsyh^ania, and Wiscon- 
sin were the ftrst states to report existence of 
this model for handicapped students in voca- 
tional programs. Other states, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Virginia, North Dakota, and 
Washington, have also implemented similar 
vocational resource programs at the secon- 
dary and postsecondary level The primary 
goal of these models is to provide direct and 
indirect service to handicapped students in 
regular or mainstream vocational programs. 

Vocational resource personnel have a 
variety of titles, including: resource teachers, 
support service teachers, related or desig- 
nated vocational instructors, managers, 
facilitators, or consultants. The majority of 
the resource personnel have a special educa- 
tion background and are required to receive 
further training. Many serve handicapped 
students at the secondary and postsecondary 
level. For the purpose of this paper, these in- 
dividuals will be called vocational resource 
icacber or personnel. 

An analysis of existing resource models 
reveals vocational resource personnel are in- 
volved in a range of activities from placement 
in vocational programs to transition from 
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school to employment or further education. 
In comparison to special education resource 
teachers who provide direct service to stu- 
dentSy the majority of vocational resource per- 
sonnel provide indirect service to teachers. 
In fact, few states reported direct service to 
students (Asselin, 1985; Dick, Flannagan, 
Cameron, & West, 1981; Gili» 1982; GiUes, 
1985; Gilles & Krueger, 1984; Maryland State 
Department of Education, 1984; Minnesota 
State Department of Education, 1986; Ohio 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 
1983; Parkinson, 1980). While special educa- 
tion literature is abound with research on the 
resource mode^ studies on the impact of 
vocational resource teachers are limited. 

A Wisconsin pilot study of vocational 
resource personnel was reported by Gugerty 
(1983). Data were collected on the impact of 
Designated Vocational Instructors (DVI*s) 
on students as well as special and vocational 
educators and administrators. In 1982-1983, 
placements of special education students in 
regular mainstream vocational education 
courses increased from 40% to 73%. For 
vocational and special education teachers, a 
substantial increase in participation in the 
lEP was noted. 

Gilles (1987) gathered preliminary data 
on the DVI program from 1981 to 1986. 
Since the inception of the program, the per* 
centage of special education students receiv* 
ing DVI services increased from 22% to 
44%. Instructors receiving DVI services 
have increased from 41% to 75%. The in- 
clusion of a vocational component on the 
lEP increased from 44% to 70% from 1984 
to 1986. In the same years, post-school goals 
on the lEP increased from 35% to 45%. 
Overall, 86% of the sites reported a positive 
impact of DVFs on the school program. The 
efforts of the Wisconsin program to docu- 
ment the effectiveness of the DVI approach 
makes a strong case for the roie of resource 
teachers in serving as an advocate for hand- 
icapped students in the mainstream. 



Specific Services 

The following section provides a com- 
posite of specific responsibilities of vocation- 
al resource teachers. 

CommunicatioD 

The most important and fundamental 
responsibility of a vocational resource 
teacher is that of communication. A com- 
munication network must be developed be- 
tween the vocational resource teacher and 
school-based personnel (administrators, 
guidance counselors^ special and vocational 
education teachers, students, parents, and 
outside agencies), vocational rehabilitation, 
adult service agencies, or the local JTPA 
program. Tlicse are several factors that en- 
hance effectiveness of vocational resource 
teacher communication skills. 

The first factor is rapport. Rapport l>e- 
tween individuals at the school and com- 
munity level must be developed to facilitate 
sharing of information and collaboration. 
Breaking down barriers, such as territoriality, 
stereotypes, bureaucracies, or protectiveness, 
can be accomplished with taking time to un- 
derstand one another. It is an evolutionary 
process and it takes time to develop respect 
and trust. 

In order to develop interagency linkages 
with community agencies, vocational 
resource teachers must explore program 
goals, structure, procedures, and staHing. 
Cooperative agreements between agencies 
may exist that describe agency respon- 
sibilities. 

Finally, the vocational resource teacher 
must plan development of linkages based 
upon student and teacher needs. Planning 
and organization skills are essential in 
developing interagency collaboration 
(Maryland State Department of Education, 
1984; West, 1982). Once the avenues to col- 
laboration arc opened, the vocational teacher 
can maximize available services. 
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RBcruitment 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act delineates steps that must be taken 
to ensure appropriate placement of hand- 
icapped students. Parents and students roust 
be notified no later than the 9th grade of all 
available vocational program options. To en- 
sure that the student and parents arc aware 
and understand various vocational program 
options, the vocational resource teacher must 
work with both special education and voca- 
tional teachers to provide this information. 

Information about available vocational 
programs (goals, prerequisite skills, class- 
room and laboratory activities, course se- 
quence, teaching st^e, accommodations, and 
evaluation procedures) is gathered by the 
vocational resource teacher and shared with 
special education teachers. Plans are then 
made to e]q)Ose the handicapped student to a 
variety of available options. Techniques such 
as a visit to the vocational programs, 
brochures, slides, or presentations by voca- 
tional students and teachers may be used. 

Another technique in recruitment is 
utilization of the school guidance counselor. 
Information about spedal and vocational 
education programs and how they relate to 
career plans must be shared with guidance 
counselors. In turn, a well-informed coun- 
selor may assist in placement as well as 
recommending postsecondary options, coun- 
seling students with personal crises, or con- 
ducting aptitude or interest assessments. 

Vocational Assessment 

A comprehensive vocational assessment 
of handicapped students is essential to plan- 
ning appropriate program options. This in- 
cludes an assessment of student interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes for various types of 
work. Assessments are a combination of for- 
mal and informal evaluations that yield a list- 
ing of individual student strengths, weak- 
nesses, and interests. Informal assessments 
may be administered by the classroom or 
resource teacher, and formal assessments ad- 
ministered by a trained vocational cvaluator 
in a school-based or rehabilitation setting. 



Actually, vocational assessment is an on- 
going process for the purposes of screening, 
placement, planning, monitoring, and 
program evaluation (Cobb & Larkin, 1985)* 
The vocational resource teacher assists the 
special education and vocational education 
teacher in this process. At each step the 
results need to be reviewed and interpreted. 
The vocational resource teacher coordinates 
the process and ensures that school*based 
personnel, outside agencies, and support ser- 
vices are involved (Gilles, 1985). In the 
Maryland State Department of Education 
(1984), vocational resource teachers recom- 
mend placement, monitor student progress, 
and report results to vocational evaluators to 
validate assessment results. 

In a study by West (1982), roles and 
responsibilities of Vir^nia vocational 
resource teachers rated the importance of 
specific competencies. The highest rated 
competencies included using assessment 
results in programming, interpreting assess- 
ment results, facilitating student enrollment, 
monitoring student progress, and suggesting 
instructional modifications. 

Vocational Component of the lEP 

The Individualized Education Program 
(IE?) is a document and a process to 
develop the program of study for a hand- 
icapped student. The Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act promotes the inclusion 
of vocational goals and objectives in the lEP 
when a handicapped student is placed in a 
vocational program. The lEP is composed of 
information about the student's present level 
of functioning, educational goals and objec- 
tives, duration oi services, and criteria for 
evaluation. Prescription of an appropriate in- 
structional program for the student is based 
upon a team approach. Vocational, special 
education, and vocational resource teachers, 
students, and pare review the data in the 
lEP and discuss the student's needs. 

Vocational resource personnel are the 
liaison between vocational and special educa- 
tion durbg this process and may actually 
write the vocational component. The voca- 
tional teacher determines the content of in- 
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struction and the special education teacher 
prevocational skills to support success in 
vocational programs. As the lEP process is 
implemented^ the vocational resource teacher 
may monitor student*s prc^ess and offer as- 
sistance to vocational teachers in adapting in- 
structional materials, techniques^ or equip- 
ment. 

At the same time, vocational resource 
teachers may work with special education 
teachers to assist in delivery of functional 
academic curriculum related to specific oc- 
cupational programs for prevocational skills 
and independent living. Special education 
teachers may also work with handicapped stu- 
dents on work habits, occupational 
vocabulary, or measuring skills to reinforce 
vocational program objectives. 

The evaluation component of the lEP 
helps the vocational teacher to assess the stu- 
dent based upon the criteria specified in the 
lEP. If the studept is not able to complete 
the requirements of the program as specified 
in the lEP, the modifications or adjustments 
are made in either content, instruction, or 
evaluation. 

Instructional Assistance 

Once the handicapped student is placed 
in a prevocational or vocational program, the 
resource teacher is available to provide tech* 
nical assistance to vocational teachers. In* 
structional assistance to vocational teachers 
is a major responsibility of resource teachers. 
Assistance includes modifications iii techni- 
ques, curriculum, instructional materials, 
equipment, and facilities. 

Instructional Techniques. Before 
resource teachers can help the vocational 
teacher with techniques, the instructional 
style of the vocational teacher needs to be as- 
sessed, informal teaching style inventories, 
questionnaires, or observations can be used 
to determine teaching styles In addition to 
teaching style, the resource teacher must be- 
come familial with the content of the voca- 
tional program. An awareness of the impor- 
tance and relevance of the curriculum con* 
tent assists in making adaptations. Finally, 



the classroom management strategies used by 
the vocational instructor need to be ex- 
amined to determine structure and degree of 
rapport developed between teacher and stu- 
dents. 

With this information, the learning st^es 
and needs of handicapped students can then 
be matched to the instructional st^e of the 
teacher. If modifications are needed, then 
the resource teacher can make recommcnda* 
tions. Examples of instructional modifica- 
tions include using a variety of verbal or 
visual instructions, small group activities, or 
role-play situations. 

Curriculum. Curriculum in vocational 
education is primarily competency based. 
Before a handicapped student is placed in a 
vocational program, it is important for the 
vocational resource teacher to review the con- 
tent of the curriculum. Competencies are 
identified which allow students to progress 
from entry level to higher ability level skills. 
Competencies need to be examined to deter- 
mine if they are essentia^ for success in entry 
level jobs. Also, the achievement of existing 
competencies should be realistic in the time 
frame of the program. Competency-based in* 
struction has several advantages when work- 
ing with handicapped students. 

The structure of competency-based in- 
struction with individual student checklists 
provides instant reinforcement as skills are 
accomplished. In addition, the data on skill 
acquisition used by the vocational teacher for 
monitoring student progress can be used to 
make adaptations in content, rate, or se- 
quence of instruction as needed for in- 
dividual students. 

Instructional Materials. Materials may 
need to be modified based upon identified 
student needs. West et al. (1983) suggests 
areas such as physical abilities, intellectual 
abilities, family socioeconomic levels, ap- 
titudes, personality, self-concept, educational 
background, motivation, and learning st)ies 
be considered in evaluating instructional 
materials. 

The vocational resource teacher may as- 
sist the vocational teacher in selecting ap- 
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propiiatc material. Examples include deter- 
mining readability of vocational texts or 
manuals^ supplementing texts with audio-tape 
or easier reading books, or suggesting use of 
computer^a&sisted instruction to reinforce 
skills, or revising the format of existing 
materials. 

Equipment and Factlities. Equipment 
used in the vocational laboratory may need 
to be modified to assist the handicapped stu- 
dent in accomplishing specific tasks* Ex* 
amples include lowering or raising work 
centers, installing warning lights, or using as- 
sistive devices such as tools, guides, or con- 
trols. The vocational resource teacher may 
employ assistance from vocational rehabilita- 
tion or the school maintenance department 
in structural changes that may be initiated. 
Another resource is the nearest rehabilitation 
engineering or technology program. 

Transition Services 

Another role of resource teachers might 
be facilitation of transition services by serving 
as a liaison between the schools and adult ser- 
vice agencies. Transition services require 
even greater collaborative efforts because 
goals address not only vocational com- 
petence but personal, social, community, 
family, and leisure skills (Halpcrn, 1985). 
Resource teachers link vocational rehabilita- 
tion with special education, assist in sharing 
student data from vocational assessment, and 
develop transition goals for the student. Ex- 
amples of services from adult agencies in- 
clude legal, social, health, employment, coun- 
seling, and financial, and are potential resour- 
ces that can be accessed by students. 

In-Service 

Vocational resource teachers serve as 
providers of in-scrvicc to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and employers. Pur- 
poses of in-service arc to provide basic infor- 
mation, update skills, and network with other 
professionals. Resource teachers may present 
in-services on topics such as classroom 
management, conferencing with parents, 
using community services, or writing the voca- 



tional component of the lER In-services 
may also be provided to parents of hand- 
icapped students on career options for their 
children or accessing adult service agencies 
or postsecondary training programs. Both 
Missouri and Wisconsin have excellent 
guidelines for resource teachers in presenting 
and evaluating in-service programs. 

Job Placement 

Job placement is not always a respon- 
sibility of vocational resource teachers* In 
fact, several states encourage vocational 
resource teachers to "assist** in the process. 
Resource teachers can help the job place* 
ment coordinator in matching student needs 
to job opportunities, observing and monitor- 
ing the student on the job, or helping the stu- 
dent develop job keeping skills. 

It is important for the vocational 
resource teacher to be knowledgeable about 
job requirements and potential problems 
before the student is placed on the job* 
Once on the job, the resource teacher may 
coordinate reinforcement of job skills and 
cmployability skills with special and vocation* 
al education teachers. They may be asked to 
work with students on an individual basis or 
in small groups to develop skills. Another 
responsibility may be to work with employers 
or co-workers to develop knowledge and ac- 
ceptance of the handicapped student in the 
workplace. Whether the vocational resource 
teacher provides direct service or indirect ser- 
vice, they are a valuable source of informa- 
tion. 

Resource teachers may network with 
various job placement services and agencies 
in rehabilitation, labor, and the community* 
The most common source of job assistance is 
through the Job Training Partnership Act 
(P.L. 97-300). This program provides job 
training for disadvantaged and handicapped 
youth and adults. vServices under the Act in- 
clude job seasch assistance, career counsel- 
ing, basic academic skill training, occupation- 
al awareness and exploration, work ex- 
perience programs, as well as literary and 
bilingual programs. 
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Direct SciTkes 

Vocational resource teachers in the 
Maryland model (1984) spend the majority of 
their time providing direct service to hand- 
icapped students* Other states, however, re- 
quire the vocational resource teacher to 
spend more time providing indirect service. 
Direct service includes working with students 
in classroom and laboratory activities^ coun- 
seling for personal and career decisions, job 
placement, and transition services. 

Instructional assistance in the vocational 
classrooms and labs involves helping students 
individually or in small groups. Vocational 
resource teachers can assist in reinforcing 
safety on basic skills, providing supervision 
on equipment, or monitoring student perfor^ 
mance. 

When a vocational assessment is com- 
pleted, the vocational resource support per- 
sonnel may discuss the results with the stu- 
dent and help guide the student toward 
postsecondary instruction or employment. 
Having developed positive rapport with stu- 
dents, the vocational resource support 
teacher may be a good listener as students 
discuss personal or family crises. 

As the handicapped student nears 
graduation and transition plans arc imple- 
mented, the vocational resource teacher as- 
sists the student in securing appropriate ser- 
vices. Available services include: medical, 
legal, vocational, community, healthy family, 
employment, and personal. 

Summary 

The use of resource or support personnel 
is one avenue to ensure that handicapped stu- 
dents are receiving appropriate vocational 
programming in the regular class with non- 
handicapped peers. Growing numbers of 
resource personnel provide indirect service 
to teachers and a direct service to hand- 
icapped students. Responsibilities of 
resource personnel include developing and 
assisting in (a) communication networks, (b) 
recruitment, (c) vocational assessment, (d) 
vocational component of the lEP, (c) instruc- 



tional assistance, (I) transition services, (g) in- 
service, and (h) job placement. 

The majority of handicapped students 
are placed in regular vocational programs 
with support services such as vocational 
resource teachers. Studies have shown that 
resource personnel do make a difference in 
the success of handicapped students in voca- 
tional education. 
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Introduction 

The transition of handicapped youth from 
the school setting to the vvv)rk setting has 
emerged as a major priority for local, state, 
and federal educational agencies. This inter- 
est has occurred due to a revival of concern 
of parents, vocational educators, special 
educators, counselors, administrators, and 
others who work with handicapped youth 
toward the goal of the student's successful 
participation in the world of work. The grow- 
ing emphasis on employment training of 
handicapped youth has created an awareness 
of the importance of parental involvement in 
the process. Although great strides have 
been made in the education of youth with dis- 
abilities since P*U 94-142 was introduced, 
parents and society are beginning to realize 
that a free, appropriate public education 
does not ensure that disabled citizens arc 
given vocational opportunities (Goodall & 
Bruder, 1986). 

Transitional planning needs to be incor- 
porated into the e>dsting individual education- 
al plan of each student. Each student is dif- 
ferent. Thus the need for individualized plan- 
ning. Some factors that contribute to in- 
dividuality of students' needs are: personal 
abilities, appropriateness of curriculum, 
delivery model of instruction, and amount of 
support received. Due to this individuality, 
parents of the student can make a significant 



contribution to the success of the transition 
process. Of the numerous factors influencing 
whether a handicapped youth will work in a 
competitive employment setting, the most im- 
portant could be a well informed parent. 

Parental Burnout 

Other people may work with hand- 
icapped youth for significant periods of time* 
They may, at ilimes, become frustrated. 
However, it is the parents who live in the day- 
by-day routine of witnessing the progress and 
regressions, the unacceptance peers, the 
attitudinal barriers of sodety in general. By 
the time these handicapped youth begin 
secondary education programs, their parents 
may have reached a level of fatigue that is 
permanent. Professionals should be under- 
standing of changes in parents over time* 
Even the most enthusiastic of parents bum 
out. It k unredtonable to expect all parents 
to fit into one mold (Tumbull & Turnbull, 
1985, p. 105). 

Parents have plans, dreams, and concerns 
for the future of their children. Parents of 
handicapped children are no different. Be- 
cause their children are handicapped, these 
parents frequently face frustration in dealing 
with the educational process. The frustra- 
tions become greater when parents and youth 
must make decisions about and prepare for 
employment. Just as parents have been in- 
strumental in obtaining and protecting the 
developmental and academic rights of hand- 
icapped youth, they now play a role in work- 
ing with professionals to provide the success- 
ful transition of these youth from students to 
employees. 

Parental participation is an important 
part of the transition process. There are 
many reasons why parents do not participate 
actively. Often parents do not recognize 
their potential as an advocate for their child. 
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They may not understand the lEP process. 
Many parents are not aware of the employ- 
ment opportunities available to their son or 
daughter beyond the sheltered workshop. 
Lack of awareness of their child's vocational 
aptitude may keep some parents from par- 
ticipating in the transition process. Parents 
sometimes are intimidated by education 
professionals. 

Parent^Professional 
Partnership 

Parent-professional partnership is essen- 
tial if handicapped children are to be 
provided with opportunities to reach their 
full potential. Parents cannot a&sume all the 
responsibility alone. Just as parents cannot 
meet all the needs of their handicapped 
child, neither can the professional. Parents 
and professionals must work together in 
mutually defining and sharing roles and 
responsibilities so that no one becomes over- 
whekned with the tasks to be accomplished 
(Turnbull, 1985). 

According to Schultz (1985), there ap- 
pear to be two factors crucial to effective 
parent-professional interaction: communica* 
tion and respect. Turnbull (1985) also states 
that when working with parents, respect is a 
necessary ingredient. Communication and 
respect in the partnership is a two-way 
street. Parents also must have rcsj>cct for 
the professional and must work at estab- 
lishing good communication with others who 
work with their handicapped child* 

Professionals should accept parents as 
full-fledged members of the management 
team for their child (Helsel, Helscl, Hclsel, 
& DeWert, 1985). Who better understands 
the background and experiences of the child? 
Parents can have a great deal of insight that 
will give an added dimension to the plan 
which is developed for their child. 

Hclsel et aL (1985) state that profes^ 
sionals dealing with families with hand- 
icapped children should constantly remind 
themselves that families arc different. They 
come to ihcir situation with all kinds of 



strengths and weaknesses. Generalization 
cannot be made about the families of hand- 
icapped children. Opcn-mindedness is essen- 
tial in developing a good parent-professional 
partnership. 

In Order to help parents understand their 
role as advocates for their children, profes* 
sionals should be current in their knowledge* 
They should keep up on handicapping condi* 
tions as well as be kno^edgeable about ser- 
vices available in the community, legislation 
affecting the handicapped rights of parents, 
community attitudes toward handicapping 
conditions, realities of financial costs, and 
feasibility of service plans (Helsel et al., 
1985). This knovdedgc should be communi- 
cated to the parent. 

Goodall and Brudcr (1986) believe that 
in order to increase parent participation in 
the transition process, changes in public 
school policies and attitudes will be neces- 
sary. Parents need to make it known that 
they expect to participate fully in the transi* 
tion. 

Role of the Parent 

Just as parents have been instrumental in 
obtaining and in protecting the developmen- 
tal and academic rights and interests of hand- 
icapped children, they now play a vital role in 
joining with professionals to promote the suc- 
cessful transition of these youth from stu- 
dents to employees. The roles parents may 
assume in this process are numerous and 
critical: (1) they ma^ serve as advocates for 
vocational and job training programs spccifi* 
cally designed to train disabled persons and 
to assist them in moving to employment set- 
lings; (2) they may provide a unique source 
of information on their children's interests, 
aptitudes, strengths, and weaknesses-all of 
which will be valuable in training these youth 
as future employees; (3) parents may provide 
at-home reinforcement of those basic job* 
oriented and self-help behaviors and at- 
titudes that are a prerequisite to any future 
employment; and (4) they may assist in help- 
ing to integrate the services of the many 
public and private organizations that are fre- 
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quently involved in providing vocational 
education and job training for disabled youth 
(Beckett, Chitwood, & Hayden, 1985). 

General Assumptions 

It is essential that parents understand 
their role in making the transition process 
work. The Missouri Transition Guide (1986) 
lists the following general assumptions about 
the roles and responsibilities of parents in 
the trsnsition process. 

1. Parents spend more time with their 
son/daughter and are more intimately in- 
volved and concerned about his/her future 
plans than anyone else. 

2, Parents need fo be involved with all 
aspects of the planning of their 
son's/daughter's future. This involvement in- 
cludes participation in advocacy groups, com- 
munity programs, and the individual educa- 
tion program* 

3* Parents can develop and initiate new 
programs or services that do not currently 
exist in a community. 

4. Parents need to be aware of legisla- 
tion that exists which supports their 
son/daughter in the transition process. 

5. Parents can acquire knowledge about 
existing services for their son/daughter anH 
thus assist in the development of a more com- 
prehensive transition plan. 

6. Parents are an integral part of the 
lEP team and may bring a wealth of informa- 
tion to the planning meeting. 

The family is the primary entity that must 
maintain constant supervision of an adolcs- 
cent son s or daughter's needs for continued 
and ongoing services. The participation of 
fam^Jies in planning during their children's 
adolescent years is essential for ensuring con- 
tinuity between school and adult services 
(Johnson, Bruininks, & Thurlow, 1987). 



Advocates 

According to Goodall and Brudcr (1985), 
parents are the ultimate advocates and case 
managers for their children; they are the one 
constant in a lifetime of changing services 
and providers. Armed with information 
about employment and employment training 
alternatives in the community, parents will be 
able to participate knowledgeably m planning 
for the transition of their young adult. Non- 
etheless, parents' full participation in the 
transition process is crucial. Parents knov 
their child better than anyone else; they have 
lived with him/her day in and day out, and 
have the most insight and information about 
their child's abilities and limitations. Parents 
can represent children in a way that no one 
else can-advocating for what they feel and 
know is best (Goodall & Bruder, 1985), 

Getting involved early is important be- 
cause parents of young students with dis* 
abilities can be the greatest resources in help- 
ing to develop their child's employment 
potential. Beginning in elementary school, 
parents can allow as much independence as 
possible, provide opportunities to enjoy com* 
munity activities, promote appropriate be* 
havior, grooming, and responsibility for 
chores, emphasize physical fitness, instill a 
positive work ethic, and above all, maintain 
an optimistic attitude about the child's work 
future (Goodall & Bruder, 1985), 

Parents have the right, and should 
demand, that their children receive job train- 
ing. The training needs to be outside the 
classroom and based on viable employment 
options in the immediate geographical area. 
Parents can contribute to the pre-employ- 
ment training of their sons/daughters by help- 
ing to ensure g(x>d programming at all levels. 
It is also important that parents hold realistic 
expectations for their handicapped children. 
Educators and other professionals can do 
much to foster such expectations by staying 
in close touch with parents to assure that 
everyone has shared appropriate vocational 
goals for the student. 
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Teac jers^ Perspectives 

Teachers responding to a survey con- 
ducted by Benz and Halpern (1987) were 
asked to write three ways in which parents 
could be more supportive. Ahnost half the 
teachers (44%) responding to this question 
would have liked more direct and frequent 
communication with parents* They also ex- 
pressed a desire for more parental involve- 
ment in their classrooms. Viewed collective- 
ly, teachers indicated that the program would 
be stronger if their students' parents were 
more actively involved in special education at 
all levels from the classroom to the com- 
munity. Over half (57%) of the parents 
reported that contact with their child's 
teacher occurred only once per term (or 
less....which is not at all). 

In addition, parents must provide emo- 
tional support for their son/daughter. The 
road through education to employment can 
be long* Most handicapped youth face 
roadblocks that seem too large to overcome. 
These youth need the assurance of their 
parents' love as a support system. This sup- 
port is often the foundation for a positive out- 
look on the future. 



What Parents Need to Know 

Parents are an integral part of the transi- 
tion process. Their support and involvement 
is vital to the success of the student. The 
more informed parents are about the 
process, the better they will be able to par- 
ticipate. Local Education Agencies (LEA) 
can facilitate the participation of parents by 
disseminating appropriate information to 
them. Some of the information that should 
be shared with parents is: 

L an overview of the transition process; 

2, information about all the transition 
services available within the community; 

3, information about all the transition 
services available within the LFA; 



4. information about specific options 
available for transition; 

5. in-services to develop awareness and 
disseminate information; and 

6. information on existing parent sup- 
port groups (West et al., 1986). 

In addition, parents also need to be in- 
formed about pertinent legislation, ap- 
propriate assessment, long-range planning, 
developing an lEP, and transition planning 
(West et al., 1986). 

In order to fulfill these roles of advocate, 
parents may wish to acquire an additional set 
of knowledge skills and techniques as educa- 
tional advocates* Professionals can, again, be 
of assistance by helping parents locate 
relevant parts of other federal, state, and 
local laws and regulations implementing 
them. Laws that would be helpful include: 

• Sections 503 and 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973; 

• The Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975; 

• The Job Training Partnership Act of 

1982; 

• The Education of Handicapped Act 
Amendments of 1984; 

• The Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act of 1984 

(Beckett, Chitwood, & Haydon, 1985). 

Parents, according to John Palmer 
(1985), should become familiar with employ* 
mcnt-related services from local schools or 
rehabilitation programs. These services at the 
secondary school level include: 

• Pre-vocational skills training 

• School-based workshop 

• Work experience program 

• Direct employment preparation 

• Cluster strategy 

• Upgrading sheltered workshops 

• Direct preparation for competitive 
employment in service or light in- 
dustry. 
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Additional services that may be offered: 

• Self-concept materials 

• Decision-making activities 

• Career awareness activities 

• Remedial skills 

• Beginnings of computer literacy 

• Training in work socialization skills. 

John Palmer (1985) advocates that 
parents become Transitional Specialists. 
Parents can be a resource to the school dis- 
trict in developing and implementing Transi- 
tional Services Programs for disabled youth. 

Assessment 

Planning for transition needs should 
begin early in a student's educational life. 
Basis for such planning is found in an ongo- 
ing career assessment process that begins in 
the elementary years. Such assessment is 
used as a guide in planning for the education- 
al and career goals of that student (West, 
Gritzmacher^ Johnson, Boyer, Stephens, & 
Danafon, 1986). 

While the assessment process is an essen- 
tial part of a :>tudent's program planning and 
development, it can also be overwhelming to 
parents. Points for parents to be aware of 
concerning assessment are: 

1. parents will be asked to sign a per- 
mission form; 

2. parents should ask what tests will be 
given and what specific type of information is 
e7q>ected from each test; 

3. test results will be discussed with 
them (it is important that the person who 
gave the test be the one who discusses the 
results with the parents) (West ct al, 1986); 

4. information should be used for 
development of an lEP as well as ap- 
propriate career guidance and counseling; 
and 

5* only the individuals who arc directly 
involved with the student's education have a 
right to access assessment results for the pur- 



pose of designing and implementing an lEP 
which includes vocational education. 

The concept of assessment intimidates 
many people. However, it is a vital part of as* 
suring a student an appropriate education 
and career transition plan. For this reason, 
parents and educators need to cooperate in 
developing an appropriate assessment 
strategy and effective use of assessment 
results (West et aL, 1986). 

Even more important, parents must ac- 
quire knowledge and skills for understanding 
and participating in the procedures and cur- 
ricula of vocational assessment, work adjust- 
ment programs, and community-based train- 
ing (Beckett et al, 1985). 

Transition Plan 

West et al. (1986) state that it is ultimate- 
ly the responsibility of the parents and/or 
handicapped individual to ensure that access 
to additional services is available when 
needed. There are several things parents can 
do to ensure th^ir son/daughter's transition 
from school to work: 

1. develop a long-range plan; 

2. update the long-range plan yearly; 

3. use lifelong goals to ensure the 
relevance of the goals and objectives in the 
lEP; and 

4. become knowledgeable of other ser- 
vice agencies. 

Input into the plan should be obtained 
from the local education agency, appropriate 
agencies, and the handicapped individual. 
This plan would display the transition goals 
for the individual and how they would be ob- 
tained. The transition plan needs to cover all 
the skills ihe individual needs to live iode* 
pendently. These skills will vary from in- 
dividual to individual. McDomiell, Sheehan, 
and Wilcox (cited in West et al., 1986) sug- 
gest the following areas be covered: income 
support, work/vocational placement, residen- 
tial placement, community leisure options, 
transportation, medical needs, advocate/guar- 
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dian, loDg*term care, maintenance of family 
relations, and insurance. The transition plan 
is meant to help the parents and/or hand* 
icapped student become organized and 
prepared for the transition process rather 
than relying upon other individuals. 

Hand-in-hand with the need for parents 
to be involved in the employment process is 
the need for them (parents) to be educated 
about the continuum of employment options 
that should be available for their son or 
daughter who has a disability (Anderson, Be- 
ckett, Chitwood, & Hayden, 1984). They 
also have to be informed about how their 
son*s or daughter's work can affect the fami- 
ly's fmancial situation. The misunderstand- 
ing of their child's employment potential in 
conjunction with fear of losing governmental 
benefits are probably the major reasons for 
lack of parental support and involvement in 
the process (Wehman & Moon, 1986). 

In addition, parents must learn to give 
more freedom to their handicapped children. 
This is necessary if they are to gain the inde- 
pendence required for employment. Only in 
this way will they be successful in working 
cooperatively and productively with teachers 
and other school and government officials in 
advancing their handicapped children (Be- 
ckett, Chitwood, & Hayden, 1985). 

Parental Involvement in the 
Employment Process 

The passage of specific legislation (e.g., 
P.L. 94-142 and P,L. 98-524) affords parents 
new opportunities for involvement in the 
educational planning for handicapped youth. 
Many parents, however, do not possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to effectively 
participate in the referral, lEP, evaluation, 
and placement of their handicapped 
children. In an attempt to better educate 
parents, some states have developed ad- 
vocacy training programs. One program of- 
fered by the Parent Educational Advisory 
Training Center (PEATC) in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, demonstrates the positive impact of 
parcn: training in the education/transition 



process for handicapped students (Beckett, 
Chitwood, & Hayden, 1985). As part of 
PEATC*s evaluation process, an interview of 
500 of the 2,000 participants was conducted. 
Results revealed that all parents interviewed 
indicated they used one or more oi the skills 
acquired in the course. In addition, school 
administrators found parents trained in the 
course to be ^^significantly different from 
parents who had not received training" (p, 
145). Ways in which the administrators felt 
the parents who had been trained differed in- 
cluded: 

a. These parents were more involved in 
the developing and reviewing of their child's 
education program. 

b. They had more realistic e]q>ectations 
of what the schools were required by law to 
provide in the way of special education 
programs and services, 

c. They participated more productively 
in the evaluation of their children prior to 

eligibility. 

d. They provided more unique and 
relevant information useful in developing and 
implementing lEFs. 

e. They were more influential in secur- 
ing an appropriate educational placement for 
their children. 

f. They were easier and more produc- 
tive to work with than other parents (p. 145). 

Although advocacy programs make a 
dramatic difference in parental involvement 
of the transition process, it must be remem* 
bercd that many states do not offer programs 
of this nature. Parents are then left to their 
own resources and judgment. 

Awareness of Programs 

Most parents and handicapped youth 
h;ivc been expensed to the academic programs 
Cifcrcd in a school. However, few seem to 
be knowledge ible of the vocational 
programs, components of programs, vocation- 
al alternatives, and course spedficaticns. 
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This could partly be due to the fact that hand- 
icapped youth may not have been enrolled in 
vocational programs. 

Several strategies have been proposed for 
increasing participation of parents in the 
process of transition. First, parents of hand- 
icapped youth can form advisory committees 
to work with other parents. Second, the 
schools can alter their preparation of stu- 
dents for employment by involving parents 
from the elementary grades Third, profes- 
sionals involved in employment training of 
handicapped youth must openly discuss con- 
cerns with parents and attempt to resolve 
problems before a job placement is made. 
Fmally, once placement has taken place, com- 
munication needs to be consistent to rein- 
force the parents' knowledge that training 
and guidance are available (W ehman & 
Moon, 1986). 

Employment Opportunities 

Locating and securing employment after 
leaving high school can be a frustrating ex- 
perience for handicapped youth. Will (1984) 
reported that there are 250,000 to 300,000 stu- 
dents witii handicaps who leave public school 
annually. Coupled with the fact that un- 
employment rates are higher among hai:d- 
icapped persons than nonhandicapp'^d per- 
sons» the outlook poses an air of defeat for 
many handicapped youth. In a study by 
Hasazi, Gordon, and Roe (1985), 84% of the 
handicapped youth surveyed reported flnding 
employment through a self-family-friend net- 
work (p. 467), as opposed to specialized ser- 
vices such as emploj^ment agc^ncies. An im 
plication from this study is that parents could 
begin a self-family friend network early in the 
student's educational career for part-time 
employment and eventual full-time employ- 
ment. 

The ultimate goal of transition is inde- 
pendent employment. For some parents of 
handicapped youth, independence is a dif 
ficult concept to corne to terms with. They 
either feel their child cannot uotain inde- 
pendence or they do not acknowledge inde- 
pendence as an option fo.- their child. In 



order to assist in the process of inde- 
pendence, West et aL (1986) recommend 
that student, parents, and teachers develop a 
long-range plan for the student in addition to 
the Individual Educational Program (lEP). 
Components for a plan could include items 
such as employment goals, social develop- 
ment, vocational goals, and possible courses 
in which to enroll. From the perspective of 
the authors, a long-range plan would: 

1. identify future goals of the student 
and allow the members of the transition team 
to evaluate the student's current status in 
relation to future goals; 

2. allow the development of a high 
school program facilitating graduation; and 

3. serve as a guide when developing the 
student*s IE? and could be reviewed annual- 
ly in conjunction with the lEP review. 

One vital aspect of parental involvement 
is the Individual Education Program (IBP) 
Public Law 94-142 which mandates that 
parents be involved in the lEP meetings. Un- 
fortunately, parents sometimes forego their 
right to attend and have input in the lEP 
process. An additional barrier is the techni- 
cal terminology (particularly when referring 
to assessment) professionals use during the 
lEP meeting. Parents can feel their com- 
ments and wishes are not given proper con- 
sideration. When attending, parents offer a 
unique perspective in terms of establishing 
short-term objectives and annual goals. In- 
creased participation of the parents in the 
lEP process would better ensure a satisfac- 
tory outcome of the meetings as well as con- 
tribute to the overall effectiveness of the tran- 
sition process. 

Agencies and Support Services 

Community agencies and services may as- 
sist the parent and school with the transition 
and employment planning for handicapped 
youth. Parents who are armed with informa- 
tion about support services and employment 
options which will prepare youth for ap- 
propriate employment arc the strongest advo- 
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cates their children can have. In her nodcl, 
V/ill (1984) stressed the significance of sup- 
portive services during on-the-job training for 
handicapped youth. It becomes obvious that 
a parent's ability to select appropriate ser- 
vices is related to the amount and quality of 
uiformation they receive. 

A parent survey was conducted by Berg 
(1985) to determine, among other concerns, 
their knowledge of community services avail- 
able to handicapped youth. Most (78%) of 
the parents responding felt a need to Icrow 
more about agencies and services. Less than 
half (45%) indicated they had had previous 
contact with any social service agency. 
However, a majority (85%) of the parents an- 
ticipated a need for information regarding 
counseling^ education, legal aid, fmancial as- 
sistance, recreation, or vocational training 
during the next 5 years (p. 3). Berg, in his 
study, determined that handicapped youth 
and their families had numerous problems, 
but few sought help from local agencies. The 
study indicates that although parents realize 
a need for services, they do not know where 
or how to obtain information about the agen- 
cies. 

Palmer (1985) offers the following recom- 
mendations to parents who arc interested in 
establishing a solid support system for hand- 
icapped youth through the cooperation of 
schooL^parent/community: 

1. Organize a Transitional Services 
Committee within your school district. It 
should consist of parents with children in 
each year of *high school; 

2. Develop a reading list of resource 
materials on transition for parents to use; 

3. Meet with the Student Personnel 
Director, the Special Education Director, 
and/or Guidance Counselor to discuss al- 
ready existing school services and to explore 
adding other transition-related services; 

4. Survcv the community to idcnlifv 
potential employment possibilities and to en- 
list the participation of business leaders in a 
Business Advisory Commit tee for special 
needs studrnts; and 



5. Survey the community to identify the 
range of services available to disabled youth 
after graduation from schooL 

When working with parents, professionals 
may find the need to refer them to special 
agencies. Local, state, and national agencies 
are available to parents and handicapped 
youth. A partial list of agencies i^ch offer 
services is given below: 



National Agencies 

President's Committee on Employment of 

the Handicapped 
nil - 20th Street, NW - 6th Floor 
Washington, DC 20035 

Mainstream, Inc. 

1200 - 15th St., NW, Suite 403 

Washington, DC 20005 

Association for Retarded Citizens (ARC) 
2501 Avenue J 
Arlington, TX 76011 

National Library Services for the Blind and 

Physically Handicapped (NLS) 
Library .of Congress 
1291 Taylor St., NW 
Washington, DC 20542 

National Technical Institute for the 

Deaf (NTID) 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
P. O. Box 9887 
Rochester, NY 14623^0887 

Association for Children and Adults **vith 

Learning Disabilities (ACLD) 
4156 Library Road 
Pittsburgh, PA 15234 

Self-Help for Hard of Hearing 

VSrX) Wisconsin Avenue 
Bclhesda, MD 20814 
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American Association of the 

Deaf/Blind (AADB) 
14 Thayer Avenue 
SUvcr Spring, MD 20910 
United Cerebral Palsy (UCP) 
66 East 34th Street 
New York, NY 10016 

State Agencies 

Division of Special Education (in your state) 
Division of Vocational Education 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Mental Health Family Services 

LocaS Agencies 

Community services such as: YMCA, 
YWCA, Red Cross, Salvation Amy 

Civic Clubs such as: Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary, Jaycees, Optimists 

Other resources such as: hospitals, churches, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Libraries. 



Summary 

As much as parents may desire to be 
closely involved in the process of transition, 
guidelines describing methods or suggested 
strategies for becoming involved are rarely 
available. As a result, each family unit must 
work through the process of establishing and 
maintaining quality educational programs. 
Professionals in the field of education can 
work together with parents to better assure a 
successful move from the school setting into 
the working world. 

Parents are the ultimate consumers of the 
services provided to handicapped youth. 
They have invested their personal Hnances, 
taxes, emotional energies, and their children 
into an education/transition program. The 
result of their investment is the quality of life 
their child will experience in his or her adult 
life. As primary investors, they should be in- 
timatel involved in any process or program 
that scivcs their child. 
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Transition from school to work is an out- 
come oriented process. The transition 
period includes the latter years of secondary 
schooling, years of postsecondary and/or 
vocational training^ and the beginning years 
of employment* For the purpose of this ar- 
ticle, transition plans will be defined as plans 
related to services which would facilitate an 
individual's movement through the structure 
of public education to the independence of 
an adult life as it relates primarily to occupa- 
tional/caxeer activities. 

During the years since the passage of 
P.L. 94-142, counselors, teachers, and 
parents have all worked to communicate and 
develop educational placements for special 
needs individuals. Occupational transition 
planning (OTP) for special needs individuals 
is a direct outgrowth of the natural develop- 
ment/aging of the population first affected by 
P,L, 94-142. The purpose of this article is to 
identify the roles and responsibilities for tran- 
sition planning and to outline a strategy for 
preparing teams of individuals who would be 
responsible for the preparation of transition 
plans for special needs individuals. 



Occupational Transition 
Planning 

There aie numerous af^pects to planning 
a transition program that will meet the in- 
dividual needs of the special needs student. 
Attention to each part is necessary to 
provide an articulated and well-rounded 
educational/training transition program. The 
primary role of OTP is to plan and imple- 
ment each of these aspects. 

The first aspect of OTP is the investiga- 
tion of career opportunities. There are many 
careers in existence which m«y be ap- 
propriate for special needs students* Plan- 
ning opportunities to experience these 
careers is important to offer as many career 
choices as possible. Specifically, students 
should have the opportunity to ex- 
perience/study careers in each of the follow- 
ing 15 career clusters: 

1 . Agriculture/ Agri-Business 

2. Business and Office 

3. Communications and Media 

4. Construction 

5. Fine Arts and Humanities 

6. Heahh 

7. Home Economics 

8* HospitpJity and Recreation 
9. Maintenance and Repair 

10. Manufacturing 

11. Marketing and Distribution 

12. Natural Resources and Environment 

13. Personal Services 

14. Public Service 

15. Transportation. 

Appropriate decisions can only be made 
if students have appropriate information 
about an occupation's duties, skills, training, 
salary, etc. The inform lation obtained by the 
student should verify the existence of a broad 
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range of occupational opportunities. In addi- 
tion, coursework could be selected based on 
future occupation plans. Awareness of a 
broad range of career opportunities provides 
a strong foundation for occupational transi- 
tion. Exploration of occupations through ob- 
servation and related studies facilitates learn- 
ing about an occupation. Low interest as 
well as high interest areas should be explored 
to facilitate decision making. Low interest 
areas may become high interest areas after 
exploration. Furthermore^ traditional and 
nontiaditional occupational areas should be 
explored to help students eliminate sex bias 
in thinking about occupations. 

The second aspect of OTP is to provide 
actual occupational experience. The best in- 
dicator of whether a person can do a job is 
to perform the work over a period of time. 
Nothing replaces actual experience. The 
three primary purposes of work experience 
arc to: 

L verify interest, 

2. increase student skill level, and 

3. evaluate ability to compete. 

Varying rationale exist for part-time and 
full-time work at the high school level. Full- 
time work is not appropriate for all students. 
Some students may want to experience part- 
time work while still in school. Occasionally, 
students will opt for a light courscload in 
their senior year and take a full-time or part- 
time job. Other students may want a job 
separate from the exploration provided via 
the school program. Regardless of the cir- 
cumstance, part-time or full-time work ex- 
perience can be valuable and should be 
viewed as a step toward success. Actual oc- 
cupational experience should be provided as 
an ongoing part of the OTP process. 

As an integral part of the work ex- 
perience portion of the OiP process, work 
readiness assessment should be conducted at 
regular intervals. Work readiness behaviors 
can be assessed by the student, peers, 
teachers, employers, parents, and the coun- 
selor. These behaviors are critical to keeping 
a job and advancing in a career. Students 
need an outside evaluation of these personal 
characteristics to put their overall abilities 



into proper perspective. Input provided 
from employers within occupational explora- 
tion or work experience setting may be in- 
eluded. 

In addition to annual work readiness as- 
sessments, assessments of interest should also 
be a regular part of the OTP process. Inter- 
ests assessment includes formal and informal 
evaluation of student interests relating to oc- 
cupational programming. 

Occupational interests assessment can 

be conducted formally with standardized in- 
terest inventories or informally using teacher* 
made materials. A formal instrument should 
be administered, particularly if staff manag- 
ing occupational development are not trained 
in occupational counseling. 

Leisure/social interests assessment may 

be informally completed through discussion 
and observation of the student*s activities. 
Leisure interests should be considered when 
making career choices. Identification of a 
minimum of three preferred leisure/social in- 
terests is suggested. 

Occupational related skills assessment 
should also be completed to provide addition- 
al planning information. Related skills assess- 
ment can include: academic assessment, ap- 
titudes assessment, creativity assessment, 
functional capabilities assessment. 

Academic assessment may be formally or 
informally completed within the student*s 
daily education program. Although informa- 
tion regarding basic reading, writing, and 
math skills is essential, information about the 
student's functional academic levels is also 
important. These fundamental skills could in- 
clude the ability to use money, calculate, 
read and write messages, read technical infor- 
mation, read and respond to safety signs, etc. 
These skills may be evaluated most efficiently 
by compiling information from the student, 
classroom materials, and through the use of 
formal testing. 

Aptitude assessment is appropriate since 
many employers require screening tests in 
areas such as finger and gross motor dex- 
terity, eye-hand coordination, and use of 
tools prior to employment. There are several 
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tests designed to measure special aptitudes 
v^ch may be considered in an assessment 
program. In certain instances, cour^elors or 
educators may choose not to use an entire 
test and select one or two aptitudes to 
evaluate. The cost of special aptitude tests 
may warrant tht exploration of other assess- 
ment options. School personnel should be 
aware of assessment opportunities through 
the area vocational-technical schools and 
other resource agencies in the community. 

Creativity assessment may be formally or 
informally conducted in identifying behavior 
associated with initiative and the ability to 
work independently. This behavior includes 
curiosity, ability to identify and solve 
problems, tendency to take risks, sensitivity 
to detail, acceptance of being different, and 
ability to be critical. A creativity assessment 
can be completed based on information col- 
lected from a variety of different sources. In 
particular, parents may provide valuable data 
for this assessment. For example, activities 
the student has completed at home can add a 
wealth of information. 

FuDCtional capabilities assessment refers 
to the ability to lift and carry weight, 
maneuver within the environment, stand, 
walkf drive a wheelchair or sit over long 
periods of time, balance, coordinate, and use 
fme motor skills. A formal assessment com- 
pleted through Rehabilitation Services is one 
method of gathering comprehensive informa- 
tion in this area. A physical therapy evalua- 
tion may also provide the necessary informa- 
tion for physically disabled students. If a for- 
mal assessment cannot be performed or ap- 
pears unnecessary, an informal assessment 
can be completed. 

DeFicits in the functional capabilities 
domain may prevent some students from get- 
ting the job they want. In some situations, al- 
ternative careers must be chosen because the 
physical demands of a job cannot be met. 
Regardless of the disability, everyone has 
functional capabilities which can be used in 
OTP. 

Independent living skills assessment may 
be formally or informally conducted. Assess- 
ment should include information provided 



from parents and student. Examples of inde- 
pendent living skills which could be assessed 
are community mobility skills, money manage- 
ment and budgeting skills, meal planning and 
preparation skills, housekeeping skills, per- 
sonal hygiene skills, and other related skills. 
Assessment should focus on those areas 
which will affect OTP. 

Work skills assessment refers to specific 
work abilities such as typing, data entry, weld- 
ing, etc. These skills may be attained 
through formal training or through work ex* 
perience. It is recommended that as many 
skills as possible be identified since the iden- 
tification of work skills describes a student's 
capabilities, documents experience, and 
provides occupational awareness: In addi- 
tion, a student's work skills will be useful to 
adult service agencies and future employers. 

OTP should include skill training in ap* 
plying and inter\icwing for a job. These skills 
may be needed several times during the stu* 
dent's occupational career* OTP should 
provide skill training in writing a letter of ap- 
plication, completing a job application form, 
and writing a resume. These skills should be 
practiced throughout the course of occupa* 
tional planning to ensure a high level of com- 
petency. 

Information for an accurate resume or 
data sheet should be completed by the stu- 
dent with assistance from the counselor cr 
teacher. The resume or data sheet should 
list job exploration experiences and record in- 
formation which allows potential employers 
to gain reference information. 

Learning how to apply for a job requires 
practice. Simulated interviews, role playing, 
discussion, and performance evaluation are 
effective exercises to increase the student's 
awareness of appropriate behaviors. Com- 
pleting actual interviews for jobs in the com- 
munity should be a part of this activity. 

Students can complete a job interview for 
an exploration work site and obtain feedback 
on performance. In some cases, the teacher 
or coun.selor may want to share information 
with an employer prior to a student's inter- 
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view or obtain sample questions for the stu- 
dent to review. 

Setting short- and long-range goals is an 
important clement in OTP. Students should 
be helped to develop short-term and long- 
term goals. Goal setting assists students in 
making commitments to improve themselves 
and their environment. With practice, goal 
setting can promote responsible behavior and 
give students a realistic method for approach* 
ing occupational planning. 

Goals can be written for one day, one 
week, one month, or one year, depending on 
a student's needs. It is very important that 
the goals are realistic and achievable. Goals 
should be developed at least once each year 
starting in grade nine. The goal's record can 
be used to note change in interests and 
values from year to year. 

The final aspect of OTP is to provide for 
linkage between and among training, educa- 
tional, and service providers. Many disabled 
students and their parents do not recognize 
postsecondary training or continuing educa- 
tion as an option. Therefore, planning 
beyond high school is often delayed until 
after graduation. OTP includes establishing 
a postsecondary plan or expectation for con- 
tinuing education at the 9th grade with 
modifications at each grade level This 
timeline will allow enough time for expecta- 
tions to be clarified and plans to be estab- 
lished. The process will require a thorough 
evaluation of the appropriateness of schools 
and/or private and public work training 
facilities. It will also require the identifica- 
tion of support services and agencies to assist 
in fulfilling the postsecondary plan. 

Schools and work art not the only 
postsecondary resources for students graduat- 
ing from special education programs. Alter- 
native training programs could include on- 
the-job training, Job Corps, enclaves in in- 
dustry, sheltered workshop programming, 
etc. Induction in a branch of the Armed For- 
ces may be an appropriate consideration for 
some students graduating from special educa- 
tion. 



If postsecondary training in public or 
private schools is a realistic goal, parents and 
students should begin visiting and re- 
searching schools at the lOth-grade level and 
continue until the 12th-grade level, at which 
time a fmal decision should be made. 

After a school or training program has 
been chosen, the appropriate support ser- 
vices should be secured through Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services and through the 
school's support programs. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation counselor should be made 
aware of and mvolved in the vocational 
programming and postsecondary planning by 
the student's junior year. 

If a community college or trade school is 
not a realistic postsecondary placement, a 
plan for placement in the military service or 
alternative training sites (e.g., JTPA) lould 
be considered. Placement in competitive or 
sheltered work represents a third alternative. 
No matter what alternative is chosen, a plan 
should be established before graduation from 
high school. 

For OTP to be successful, attention to 
each of the discussed aspects must be ad- 
dressed. Individual needs can only be met if 
they are appropriately identified. Attention 
to each OTP aspect will facilitate the iden- 
tification of needs and provide a basis for 
meeting those needs. OTP should be viewed 
as a dynamic anid ongoing process. 

Individual Roles and 
Responsibilities 

OTP requires the participation of many 
service providers. Each provider has a role 
and a responsibility to the OTP process. The 
following briefly describes those roles and 
responsibilities: 

Counselors are involved in a myriad of 
aclivit ics including student assessment, 
scheduling, lEP planning, academic and voca- 
tional counseling, personal counseling, com- 
munity relations, and parent counseling and 
consultation. The counselor can assist stu* 
dents with individualized career planning and 
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the coordination of career education ex- 
periences. Occupational related services 
they provide to students, their parents, and 
classroom teachers are extremely important 
to the future success of these students. 

If the counselor is unable to personally 
direct individual career planning activities, 
she/he can work cooperatively with teachers 
involved in the process. It is important that 
the counselor provide support and technical 
assistance to special education and vocation- 
al teachers. Counselors and teachers can 
make the occupation planning process more 
effective when they work together. 

It is essential that counselors be familiar 
with the options available to disabled stu* 
dents within the community. Awareness of 
the postsecondary institution, service agen- 
cies, and community and fmancial resources 
is essential in developing an effective OTP. 

The regular classroom teacher must be 
an active participant in the OTP process. 
They can provide assistance in addressing the 
student's ability to succeed in the regular 
classroom. Their input is important in iden- 
tifying needed support services. Awareness 
of the needs of the student will make transi- 
tion into r«;gular classes more beneficial for 
the student and the teacher. Regular class- 
room activities should be as large a part of 
the educational experience as possible. The 
regular classroom teachers' participation in 
OTP will facilitate this placement. 

Special education teachers are in a uni- 
que position to assist special education stu- 
dents with career planning. They are respon- 
sible for developing individualized education 
program (lEP) plans. The special education 
teacher should be assisted by counselors and 
vocational teachers in developing the voca- 
tional component of the lEP. The teacher 
can provide assistance m addressing the stu- 
dent's special needs related to occupational 
planning and preparation. 

The vocntionai education teacher should 
be actively involved in developing the voca- 
tional component of the student's lEP and 
OTP. The vocational coirponent of the lEP 
should include short- and long-term goals for 



the special needs student which relate to in- 
dividual needs, learning styles, and career in- 
terests. 

The vocational rehabilitation counselor 

serves as a consultant during the student's oc- 
cupational education programming. They 
should provide the student, parents, and 
school personnel with information about 
adult service options so appropriate plans 
can be made for a transition from school to 
work. When a student enters the 11th grade 
or its equivalent, the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor should begin attending lEP meet- 
ings and receiving educational information 
from the school. Participation in the lEP 
process is essential in sharing information 
and learning more about the students and 
their needs. 

Parents have an interest and respon- 
sibility in OTP. They are instrumental in the 
decision-making process involving services to 
their child. Parents' expectations, opinions, 
and knowledge base will influence the scope 
of the transition plan. It is essential that 
school personnel provide parents with the in- 
formation needed for them to make pertinent 
decisions. 

Students should be actively involved in 
the occupational transition planning process. 
Students play a key role in the development 
and implementation of career goals and in 
the transition from school to work. School 
personnel and parents should assist the stu- 
dent in the development of a comprehensive 
plan. 

Barriers to the Development of 
OTP 

Past e)q)ericnce indicates that schools 
and other service providers fall into traps 
that naturally prevent or make difficult the 
implementation of O "P for special needs stu- 
dents. These traps should be realized and 
considered in the OTP process. Some of 
them are: 

1, Even though law mandates equal ac- 
cess to cducat ion, local programs remain 
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devoid of handicapped students. A firm com- 
mitment to mainst reaming is needed if effec- 
tive mainstreaming is to occur. Staff develop- 
ment and administrative support needs to be 
generated to make it happen. Separate 
programs for some disabled students will be 
necessary and should be considered in addi- 
tion to mainstreaming. 

2. Teachers at the secondary level have 
fears that special needs students will be in- 
jured if allowed to use tools or machines, or 
that special needs students wiii fail if allowed 
to enter vocational classes. Therefore, they 
need assistance in overcoming these fears. 

3. Many teachers at the elementary and 
secondary level are not trained in special 
education and consequently assign lengthy 
reading assignments, require copious note- 
taking, and use other methods unsuited to 
the special problems of handicapped youth. 
Practical techniques can be suggested and/or 
assistance provided to overcome instructional 
methods which can serve as barriers for spe- 
cial needs students. 

4. Secondary special education 
programs are often modeled after elemcLlary 
programs. These programs largely focus on 
academic skills such as reading and math and 
do not cover the career competencies neces- 
sary at the secondary level. Secondary 
programs need to focus on career/life coping 
skills as well as academic skill development. 
A sequenced program is needed to accom- 
modate career development processes. 

5. Special education and regular educa- 
tion teachers are subject-matter trained. 
They generally do not have background ex- 
perience in career/vocational education. 
Therefore, career/vocational education is 
often neglected. Teachers may need assis- 
tance in planning and training for 
career/vocational experiences. 

6. Special needs students arc commonly 
stereotyped by special and regular teachers 
as capable of only the most menial, boring, 
and low^lcvel jobs available. Programs end 
up promoting a limited scope in the thought 
that if a person is limited somewhat, then 



broad exploration in many career areas is 
fruitless. This pigeonholing should be 
guarded against in planning and implementa- 
tion. 

7. Students, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators generally do not have a system 
to keeping track of a student's career 
development. Consequently* students forget 
^^at has been done and professionals change 
positions often and new people have no idea 
of the progress or experience studentc have 
had. This situation is confusing to students, 
parents, and professionals and should be ad* 
dressed in local planning and record keeping. 

8. Parents of special needs students are 
commonly perceived as being unrealistic 
about the child's occupational choices and 
are difficult to involve in the education 
program. Therefore, they are excluded in 
prograni plans, curriculum, evaluation/voca- 
tional assessment, etc. Parents have a sig- 
nificant effect on their child's career develop- 
ment to the extent that it can undo all that is 
done in school Proper planniiig should in- 
volve the parent if a school program is to 
reach maximum potential. 

9. If career and vocational assessment 
of special needs students is conducted at all, 
it is usually done only at the secondary level 
and without regard to any theoretical orienta- 
tion or planned use of the data. Interpreta- 
tions and use of the information are most 
often considered only of the teacher, coun- 
selor, or evaluator when, in fact, the ex- 
perience itself is giving information to the stu- 
dent to think about and use in the career 
development process. Evaluation and assess* 
ment needs to be sequenced froi^ elementary 
to secondary and put into a plan that can be 
used by the student, parent, counselor, 
teacher, and administrator. 

10. Special needs students are perceived 
as not needing a post high school plan be- 
cause it is believed that they do not have 
potential for training or that appropriate ser- 
vices are not available to help them succeed. 
The reverse is most realistic. Special n^cd& 
students need a transition plan (secondary to 
postsecondary or work) and someone to help 
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them establish the plan because all too often 
the student and p^ent are caught without 
any plan for activity beyond high school. 
Many special students have the potential for 
postscccndary training and need it to enter 
work. With thLi^ training they can succeed. 

11. Schools often graduate special needs 
students before they have acquired ap* 
propri^ae skills and behavior necessary to 
secure and maintain employment. Current 
laws allow schools to program for students 
up to age 22y out schools aiw graduating stu- 
dents at ages 17 and 18. Con^iequcntly, 
several years of valuable time is bemg dis- 
carded in favor of early graduation* This 
situation should be considered carefully in 
local planning for carcerA^ocational educa- 
tion* 

Each of these 11 barriers could and are 
used as excuses to not provide for articulated 
OTP. While there is some truth to these bar- 
riers, they should not be used as reasons to 
avoid planning. For example, some pare: i 
may be unrealistic about their child's occupa- 
tional choice (not all parents are)» and un- 
realistic parent expectations should be a 
major reason to provide for OTP. Each of 
these barriers in their own right needs to be 
understood and confronted if the OTP 
process is to successful. 

Considerations in Acliieving 
Collaboration in OTP 

When linking different service providers 
together, the issue of collaboration can be- 
come quite complex. Many issues arise 
which can undermine the collaboration 
process* Commitment to collaboration must 
be achieved at all levels of the organizations 
in which it will operate. The concept of col- 
laboration has to be considered at each o\ 
the levels of the system in which OTP 
operated. If it is not, the coliaborrtive 
process will be difficult to effect. It is unlike- 
ly to expect an idea suddenly introJuced at 
point M to be successfully implemented if it 
was not examined at points A-L, 



Looking at collaboration at the service 
delivery level, OTP requires an under- 
standing of group processes. The OTP team 
is a small group subject to many of the same 
**growing pains** as any group. Hence an ex- 
amination of the group formation process 
may aid in understanding the behavior of 
team members. It is important to recognize 
the phases a group undergoes during its for- 
mation. All too often, one abandons a group 
when conflicts arise. The conflict may not 
orly be temporary but necessary and func- 
tional. Likewise, group m^smbcrs may be- 
come too optimistic about the calmness/ com- 
placency eidiibitcd by a group during its for- 
mative stages. Members may be astounded 
i^cn actual delivery of service is difficult to 
achieve. An investigation of the phases of 
group process (even one as basic as 
presented here) may enable one to under- 
stand group interaction and encourage one 
to work toward mature and effective group 
formation. 

The development of a climate conducive 
to team purpose occurs in the first or affilia- 
tion phase. This phase includes the estab- 
lishment of goals, tasks, and recognition of 
professional competencies. During the affilia- 
tion phase, individual OTP team members 
take on various group roles which may 
change as interaction prolongs. An initiator 
may aid the team by proposing innovative 
problem solutions. The information seeker 
asks logistical questions. The opinion seeker 
looks for others' viewpoints* The claborator 
expands on ideas. The coordinator directs 
conversation. The summarizer synthesizes. 
Though all of these roles contribute to group 
process, group process cannot be successful 
if one role is allowed to predominate over 
others and prolongs the afTiliation phase. 
The affiliation phase can evolve successfully 
if there is agreement on OTP team goals, 
commitment to the team, and assumption of 
responsibilities by all. 

In the next phase, consolidation, mem* 
bers no lougcr unquestionably accept other 
team members* contributions. Supportive 
evidence for stated assumptions are re- 
quested. This is an important and necessary 
activity because it establishes the credibility 
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cf each team member* Each member must 
also believe m the credibility of each other 
member. This will facilitate maximal utiliza- 
tion of each member's potential input, thus 
indirectly enhancing group cohesion. Each 
me^iber's personal and professional integrity 
has to be protected. Some nonfunctional 
roles y^fbidh may hinder the team in this 
phase arc: the aggressor vents hostility, the 
blocker continually resists ideas, the rftcogni- 
tion seeker seeks the spotlight, and the 
dominator over-powers the group* 

The synthesis phase is identified by a con- 
cern for quality work and an "^esprit de 
corps This phase is characterized by ""norm- 
ing^ and ''performing.'* Norming is related to 
the acbiievement of solidarity and cohesion. 
Performing is related to the ability of the 
OTP team to function effectively as a whole. 
Group building and maintenance roles 
emerge which regulate, strengthen, and per- 
petuate the team's operation. 

When the group has achieved the 
qualities of this fmal phase, it is ready to 
serve its main purpose-dec ision making* Al- 
though the group may have rendered 
decisions previously, the effectiveness of in- 
teraction leading to future decisions and the 
quality of those decisions will increase. 

Factors for OTP Team 
Decision Making 

There are many factors to consider in the 
decision-making process that mil have direct 
relationship to the quality and effectiveness 
of se. vices. The following factors may afiect 
the decision-making process even after the 
team is well established: (1) roles and roie 
clarification^ (2) interpersonal communica- 
tion skills^ (3) personal characteristics and 
professional skills, and (4) member attitudes. 

Role clarification is one of the basic tasks 
a group member has to establish upon enter- 
ing a group* Team members need to have a 
clear idea of their team roles in order to use 
time efficiently. There ar^ >> baniers that 
relate directly to rol^ cstablishmenf They 
are: 



L lack of understanding of different 
theoretical orientations, 
2. territoriality, 
3* professional insecurity, 

4. role rivalry (my role is more critical 
than yours), 

5. lack of role definition, and 

6. individual participation problems. 

Defining roles at the very beginning of 
group mteraction would appear to lessen the 
chances for some of these barriers to break 
down group fiinaion* 

The team selected to make placement 
and programming decisions for special needs 
learners is composed of members concerned 
with psychological, medical, social, instruc- 
tional, and administrative needs of the 
learner. Each of these membeis carries a set 
of role expectations for themselves and for 
every other member on the team* These ex* 
pectations are communicated formally and in- 
formally to each other* Disagreement among 
members' expectations of who should fill 
what role leads to inaction, lack of group 
commitment, and consequently no decision 
making. Role disagreement can occur within 
a profession as well as between professionals 
in the planning team group* Role expecta- 
tions reflect the relative influence each mem- 
ber has in the general school organizational 
structure. Thus, if a member felt he/she had 
little influence on the school system, he/she 
felt less responsibility to make planning team 
decisions. Hence, the school structure may 
operate to restrict members' participation in 
decision-making activities. 

Interpersonal communication skills is 

the second factor affecting group decision 
making. Group work is not an endeavor to 
be undertaken by all people. Sometimes the 
personal characteristics of team members 
will hamper their ability (or the group's 
ability) to participate in group decision* 
making situations. The presence of certain 
psychological characteristics will greatly af- 
fect the success of collaboration in the OTP 
process. Among these characteristics are: 
openness to others' ideas, listening skills, and 
ability to make nonbiased decisions* These 
characteristics would certainly facilitate com- 
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municatioQ mvolvcd in group process. In- 
dividual adult egos must become subservient 
to communal goals. As in any team (educa- 
tion, sport, business), the aim is to work 
toward team recognition and achievement in* 
stead of individual success. 

Competency in one's own field should be 
achieved in addition to the development of 
psychological characteristics. Competency al- 
lows one to contribute to the team, develop 
personal security, and perhaps increase one's 
participation in group process. As discussed 
previously, participation is related to satisfac- 
tion with group process. Furthermore, com- 
petency in one's own field may lessen the 
role apprehensiveness felt upon entering a 
team. If this is coupled with a working 
knowledge of other disciplines, an individual 
can become a very effective team member. 

Attitude is the fourth factor affecting 
decision making processes. Role clarity, ef- 
fective conmiunication, and development of 
personal skills are necessary to effect quality 
group decision making. However, if one's at- 
titude toward interdisciplinary group process 
is unfavorable, the aforementioned cannot be 
developed. Group process is doomed. One 
must truly believe in the interdisciplinary 
process. 

The ultimate success of the OTP process 
will be directly affected by the team mem- 
bers' willingness to alter their beliefs and 
practices and to share and expand. Respect 
and understanding of others' disciplines must 
be fostered before entering into the group 
process. The OTP team approach to 
decision making will be ineffective if mem- 
bers cannot see their common core. This in- 
volves formation of the attitudes that there is 
a common concern among professionals for 
tueir clients* If professionals view the special 
needs student as needing a very narrow 
range of services, then only a few profes- 
sionals will be accepted on the OTP team. 
The development of positive attitudes toward 
all disciplines involved on the OTP team is es- 
sential to success. 

The ultimate success of the OTP process 
is dependent on the ability of the team to 
plan and implement a holistic plan. This 



necessitates coopeiation and understanding 
on a wide range of issues. Being able to ad- 
dress these issues and overcome them is es- 
sential to group success. Attention to group 
processes will greatly enhance the oppor- 
tunity to realize that success. The following 
section offers some suggestions on facilitating 
cooperative OTP for special needs students. 

Planning for Cooperative OTP 
Linkages 

Effective planning and cooperation does 
not just happen. It must be carefully planned 
and developed. Care must be taken along 
the way to avoid unnecessary conflict which 
will undermine ultimate success. The follow- 
ing are some of the issues that should be ad- 
dressed in developing implementation 
strategies. Attention needs to be given to the 
OTP team. Staff development activities 
should be developed to address the pre- 
viously discussed issues to team process and 
decision making. Interagency cooperation 
has similar needs to team process and should 
also be included in plaiming. Including both 
personal and institutional (education, public, 
and private service providers) in the col- 
laboration process will require planning 
strategies for both in order to adequately 
provide for a basis of cooperation* 

OTP team member development should 
include in-service on group processes. An un- 
derstanding of the elements of group interac- 
tion and development will relieve tension and 
facilitate group action. Providing an under- 
standing of roles and role classification will 
benefit all team members. Expanding inter- 
personal communication skills will facilitate 
group interaction and decision making. Ses- 
sions on developmg positive attitudes toward 
OTP is critical to provide for team participa- 
tion and f( ]low*through. Identification of the 
role of personal characteristics and piofes- 
siona! skill will help to keep the team on 
track and avoid dominance by individuals. 

Developing an understanding of role 
clarincation is an essential element of the 
staff development process. A thorough 
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knowledge of team members* roies is essen- 
tial. Team members need to know what their 
role is and what each other team member's 
role is in order to participate fully in the 
team process. An early step in development 
should be the development of clear roles and 
role expectations. 

Training in communication skills is impor- 
tant to equalize the conmiunication process 
between members and to monitor group in- 
teraction. Communication skills are impor- 
tant to: (1) monitor general conununication 
processes (i.e., paraphrase* clarify assump- 
tions, attend to emotional context of state- 
ments, summarize, perceive body language), 

(2) monitor the meeting process (keep group 
on task, allow ali members to participate, in- 
terrupt ramblers, end meeting on time), and 

(3) resolve interpersonal conflict (i.e., inter- 
pret blaming statements, anticipate problems, 
and keep strategies realistic). Team mem- 
bers should develop skills in synthesizing in- 
formation. 

All members of OTP tean-s should 
prepare themselves for the roles of 
facilitators and synthesizers. Practicums pre- 
service and in-service training need to be of- 
fered which include training in these com- 
munication techniques. As long as profes- 
sionals continue to work in groups, effective 
conmiunication will be a vital determinant of 
the groups* decision-making capabilities. 

Overcoming stereotypes and professional 
rivalries in order to develop positive atfUudes 
toward all team members is not an easy task. 
Expanding one's field of vision through recog- 
nition and acceptance of other professionals 
should not lead to feelings of vulnerability; 
rather, the prospect of solidifying and 
strengthening the services OTP teams 
provide to the special needs student should 
encourage professionals to pursue each other 
with vigor. Developing proper roles and 
clarification of those roles will greatiy en- 
h nee cooperation among professionals. 

Interagency cooperation development 
poses much the same considerations for in- 
service as OTP team member developm nt. 
An understanding of each agency and the 
roles and expectations that each agency has 



to deliver services to special needs in- 
dividuals is an important basis of coopera* 
tion. Too often linkages fail for the simple 
reason that role responsibility was not clear 
or an agency was selected to provide a ser- 
vice that they could not provide. A basic ele- 
ment of interagency cooperation, in*service 
should be a dear understanding of each agen- 
cy's roles and responsibilities* 

The next element of in-service would be 
the development of interagency communica* 
tion processes. A basic part of this activity 
would be the development of common terms 
and definitions or at least an understanding 
of each agency's terms and definitions, A 
clear understanding of language uses is criti- 
cal for effective communication. 

Overcoming stereotyping and agency 
rivalries is another element of cooperation* 
Developing an acceptance of each agency's 
role in delivery services is important. 
Security of agency is a critical barrier to col- 
laboration. An atmosphere of "safe** col- 
laboration must be developed before any 
meaningful cooperation can take place* 

Developing proper agency attitudes 
toward cooperation is important but not easy 
to achieve. Patience is needed to develop at- 
titudes that will facilitate cooperation. The 
'^nothing to gain" and "everything to lose** at- 
titude will hamper cooperation. This attitude 
can be subdued if an atmosphere of trust, un- 
derstanding, and cooperation can be 
fostered. It is unlikely that this will occur un- 
less it is planned for and carefully imple- 
mented. 

Summary 

The development of OTP team and agen- 
cy cooperation can be compared to the for- 
mation of any small group. It is subject to 
evolutionary phases which include: recogniz- 
ing other participants' concerns and estab- 
lishing a hospitable clunate (affiliation), ques- 
tioning and conflict (consolidation), and 
producing quality collaborative work (syn- 
thesis). Recognition of the phases under- 
gone during thz collaboration formation com- 
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bined with diplomatic momtoring of group 
process increases the chances of establishing 
an effective linkage. The time and patience 
necessary to effect collaboration develop- 
ment may be more easily accepted if par- 
t'ctpants understand something about group 
process. 

Decision making is the major task of any 
team. Educational team "incisions appear to 
be influenced by four factors: role classifica- 
tion« interpersonal commanication, personal 
characteristics, and attitudes* Participants 
need to be made aware of the importance 
and necessity of their individual roles before 
they are able to participate as effective 
decision-making participants* Individual roles 
need to be defmed and respected by the 
other participants. 

Furthermore, group members should 
recognize the role of the team as a joint en- 
tity. Interpersonal conmiunication involves a 
willingness to ask questions and ask the right 
questions* It increases the body of informa- 
tion necessary to make well-informed 



decisions. Clarification of professional jar- 
gon is another result of good interpersonal 
communication. The role of synthesizer was 
presented as a possible catalyst of interper- 
sonal communication. Personal characteris- 
tics such as confldencc in one's own skills, 
openness to suggestions, and good listening 
skills were identified as skills group members 
should have prior to or develop upon joming 
a team. These characteristics, together with 
attitudes toward cooperation, can make or 
break a group's decision*making capability. 

OTP is here to stay. Public legislation, 
for the special needs student, expanding dis- 
cipUncG, and increased parental involvement 
all demand that people and agencies col- 
laborate. Well-planned OTP has the poten- 
tial of renrwing professional competencies 
and broadening professional viewpoints. 
Through its inclusion of many participants, 
OTP techniques have the potential to 
develop a well-rounded educational program 
for each special needs individual. 
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Introduction 

High school age youth with disabilities are 
capable of preparing for and achieving 
much higher levels of jobs. The job expecta- 
tions of youth with disabilities, their parents, 
teachers, vocational rehabilitation counselors, 
and employers need to be expanded. Many 
of the service providers for youth with dis- 
abilities have assumed that the All Hand* 
icapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142), the Carl 
B, Perkins Voc^klional Education Act of 1984 
(P,L. 9S-524), aud other recent laws have met 
the needs of disabled youth. While legisla- 
tion of the last few years has improved the 
education of youth with disabilities, there are 
several important goals which have not been 
achieved. No assurance has been given that 
youth with disabilities will receive education 
for employment or be assisted in getting a 
job and functioning successfully in adult life. 
Too many youth with disabilities are joining 
their older disabled peers in the ranks of the 
unemployed. The purpose of this paper is to 
\) review the current employment status of 
youth with disabilities in the United States, 2) 
provide examples of jobs which are currently 
being performed successfully by persons with 
disabilities and which could be replicated by 
other disabled persons, and 3) describe how 
educators and other service providers can as- 
sist youth with disabilities in acquiring similar 
jobs. 



What Are the Current 
Employment Problems Facing 
Disabled Persons? 

Disabled youth and adults are charac- 
terized as unemployed. The Harris Poll on 
Disabled Americans' Self*Perceptions (1986) 
stated that 40% of disabled persons over age 
16 did not finish high school. According to 
the study, the truest defmitioii of what it 
means to be disabled in the United States is 
'*not working.*" Two-thirds of all disabled 
Americans between ages 16 and 64 are not 
working* Of the persons with disabilities who 
are employed, only 25% work fuU-time» and 
another 10% work part-time. Bowe (1984) in 
a statistical report drawn from Census 
Bureau data found similar results. 

Perhaps one of the more significant out- 
comes of P.L* 94-142 is that disabled youth 
are staying in school longer and more stu* 
dents arc graduating. During this time, it is 
assimied that these disabled youth are receiv- 
ing additional skills in the areas of prevoca- 
tional skills, \ Kiational education, and living 
skills. However, the unemployment of youth 
with disabilities, as measured by recent 
studies, is still high. Researchers in several 
states have found high unemployment rates 
among recently graduated special education 
students. These students had disabilities in 
the mental, learning, emotional, hearing, 
visual, and physical areas. The following re- 
searchers found high unemployment rates: 
In a Washington State study. Gill (1984) 
found that 48% of recent graduates were un- 
employed; Hasazi, Gordon, and Roe (1985) 
in Vermont found 63% unemployed; Zig- 
mond and Thorton (1985) in Pittsburgh 
found 24% unemployed. 

Severely disabled youth face an even 
mere critical situation after graduation. Many 
need additional and ongoing services lo assist 
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them in obtaining employment and moving 
into the adult life. Halloran, Engelke, 
Donchcy, Lewis, and Walsh (1986) reported 
on a survey that obtained information from 
state directors of special education regarding 
problems being faced by severely disabled 
students exiting the schools who require 
adult services. The responses of the state 
directors of special education confu^med that 
the more severely disabled students exiting 
public school programs face significant 
problems in finding and accessing ap- 
propriate adult services to meet their continu- 
ing need for assistance. Problems which the 
state directors identified were: 

• the limited availability of community- 
based services, 

• competition with other clients for 
available programs, 

• the lack of effective coordination be- 
tween schools and adult service agen- 
cies and within the adult service com* 
munity, 

• parental concern over the situation 
they and their children encounter in 
the transition from the school to 
adult services, 

• the need to address the importance 
of leisure and community life arran- 
gements in transition planning, 

• lack of state legislation to expand 
community-based services. 

As a group, persons with disabilities are 
characterized as being unemployed, under- 
employed, or employed on a part-time basis. 
Other common characteristics of the dis- 
abled worker arc that their jobs do not 
provide the benefits of insurance, paid vaca- 
tions, retirement plans, or advancement to a 
job which would provide these benefits. 

Many educators, pi.;cnts, employers, and 
service providers have accepted this employ- 
ment situation as the "status quo'' for persons 
svith disabilities. Youth with disabilities and 
the people v/ho work with them have good 
reason to raise their expectations and aspira- 
tions about what persons with disabilities can 
accomplish. Significant numbers of role 



models of disabled persons performing suc- 
cessfully in business and industry are avail- 
able. Employers arc open to hiring and ad- 
vancing disabled employees. The next sec- 
tion provides information about the success 
of persons with disabilities who are currently 
working in business and industry. 

Can Successful Role Models be 
Found? 

The answer to this question is yes. An in- 
creasing number of persons with disabilities 
are achieving success in business and in- 
dustry. Their successes can inspire others to 
raise their expectations as to v^at kinds of 
jobs can be performed by persons with dis- 
abilities. 

A national project on replicating jobs in 
business and industry for persons with dis- 
abilities is being conducted by Tindall, Guger- 
ty, Dougherty, and Heffron (1987). 
Employers from across the nation have con- 
tributed hundreds of job descriptions on jobs 
which disabled persons arc currently perform- 
ing successfully in business and industry. 
These job descriptions cover all disability 
areas and levels of disability. Employers 
have provided a broad range of information 
about the jobs, duties performed, and con- 
siderations and accommodations which are 
provided to their handicapped employees. 
The employer's business address is provided 
along with a person to contact for additional 
information. Every effort is being made to 
identify jobs which will raise the employment 
expectations of disabled persons. Stereotypi- 
cal jobs are not sought or catalogued. 

Examples 

Three examples are provided in this 
paper to show the types of jobs which per- 
sons with mental, learning, and physical hand- 
icaps are performing in business and in- 
dustry. 

The disabled employees in examples one, 
two, and three receive above- minimum WBge, 
especially in examples one and two. 
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Employees one and two are receiving benefit 
packages which include paid vacation, paid 
holidays, pension plan, and medical, dental, 
and life insurance. Employee three is also 
receiving considerable benefits. All three 
employees work 40 or more hours per week 
and have been with the:r employers over a 
period of time. 

Significant duties performed by the three 
disabled employees are detailed in the areas 
of leadership, probhm solving, computer, 
math, writing, readirg, communication, and 
manual perception tpsks. 

Duties performed by the three disabled 
persons differ considerably. However, each 
person is performing specific tasks that are 
important to the employer. Each employer is 
providing different but specific considcra* 
tions to each handicapped employee* The 
cost of the considerations varies. The 
employee with the mental handicap cannot 
work alone. The cost to remedy this problem 
is minimal, but it is a consideration that does 
require action and supervision by the 
employer. The employer of the physically dis- 
abled person spent considerable resources to 
acconunodate the disabled employee. Accom- 
modation costs could have been incurred by 
the employer of the learning disabled 
employee. 

Why Do Employers Give 
Special Considerations to 
Disabled Employees? 

One of the myths about hiring persons 
with disabilities is that the cost of accom- 
modations will be greater than the dollars 
returned. Another myth is that employers 
wiU hhj persons with disabilities only when 
financial incentives are provided. There are 
incentive programs which provide employers 
with financial resources when they employ a 
person with a disability. Four of these incen- 
tive programs are the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit, Job Training Partnership Act, 
Projects with Industry, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation On-thc-Job Training. 
However, an employer usually docs noi 



agree to hire a disabl A person just for the 
financial incentive. Employers use fmancial 
incentives as a training re ource, with the 
knowledge that they will be getting an 
employee that will be of value to their busi- 
ness after the training is completed. 

Probably the major reason employers 
hire persons with disabilities is the realization 
that the person is a re^^l asset to their busi- 
ness, and any accommoiUtion cost is worth 
it. This is evident in the case of employee 
two. The employer f^iA $6,000 in accom- 
modations for the disabled employee. What 
was the employer's reward for spending this 
money? The answer was given v^en the 
employee's strengths were listed*-enthusiasm, 
intellectual skills, and analytical skills* 

Employers are providing accommoda- 
tions for persons with disabilities in many 
ways. A bookkeeper with mental illness is 
provided with a special work area, transporta- 
tion to and from work, and counseling for 
continual support. A blind broadcaster is 
provided assistance in answering mail and 
entering copy in a computer. Audio-level in- 
dicators and other broadcast equipment are 
labeled in braille. A learning disabled cook 
is provided with 5 hours of close supervision 
per week by the employer to help avoid mis- 
takes. The list of job accommodations which 
employers are providing is nearly endless; 
however many disabled employees require 
no accommodations of any kind. 

Are Similar Job Opportunities 
Available for Secondary Level 
Youth with Disabilities? 

The response to this question is yes, 
providing that disabled students receive state- 
of-the-art instruction and an opportunity to 
acquire work experience. It is not the intent 
of this paper to define an entire secondary 
education curriculum. However, the follow- 
ing areas must be included in a secondary 
curriculum to help disabled youth prepare 
for these jobs. 
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Employee Number One 



Production Worker 




D.OX #727,687-022 



Company Information 



Requirements of This Job 



Company Name 

RAYOVAC Corporation 
2851 Portage Rd. 
Portage, WI 53901 

l>cyriPti<;>n of company 

Light manufacturing * 
button cell battcncs 

Number of Employees 
261 this site 

Pof more information, contact 
Frank Graebcr 
Plant Personnel Manager 
(608) 742*5373 



Academic Credentials Required 
None 

Work Experience Required 
None 

Examinations Required 
Medical histoiy is filled out 

Other Job Requirement!^ 
Union membership 



Job Information 



Wages 

$7.00 per hour 

Benefits 

Paid vacation 
Paid holidays 
Pensions 

ncA 

Workers compcnKaiion 
Unemployment compensation 
Medical insurance 
DentTii n:<:t;iance 
Life insurance 

Work Schedule 
Permanent status 
5 days a week, 8 hours a day 
7:00 am to 3:30 p.m. 

Work Setting 
Factory 

Probationary Pcrigd 
30 work days 

Employment liifitorv 
8 years with company 
8 years in this position 



Nan'ative Description 

PrDduction worker must perform a 
variety of jobs due to chahging 
enplovment levels. Employee nas 
worked at closing press, cell assem- 
biy, and packaging department. 

Physical Demands 
25% scdentaiy 75% light work 

Physical Activities 
Noise 

S!iyiTQjl!^^^gJ^<>P<^'tions 
High rate of production 
Precision/quality 

Work GfX)up 
Large group 

SLandard Training Perio d 
30 days 

Standard Ar.)ount of Direct Super- 
vision 

Minimal 
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Employee Number One (Continued) 



Mental Handicap 



Significant Duties 



Lcadcrehip/Administrativc/ 

Mana£cnaJ 
None 

Problem Solving/Reasoning Tasks 
Recognize the effects of changing 
quanuty or quality of materials 

Correct deficiencies 

G)mputcr Tasks 
None 

Mathematical Tasks 
Count 



Writing Tasks 
Copy accurately 
Write legibly 

Complete forms accurately 

RcadiniL Tasks 

Identify work-related symbols/signs 
Read simple directions 

Communication Tasks 
Listen 

Follow intent of oral directions 
Talk 

Speak clearly 

ManualPcrccptual Tasks 
Hand work 

Construct, fabricate or assemble 
materials 

Use job-specific hand tools and 
equipment 

Operate machinc(s) 



Special Considerations for This Worker 



Limitations 

Cannot work alone 



Special Traininji 

Employee entered permanent 
employment, received a wage in 
crease and became a union member 
upon completion of the (raining. 



Job Accommodations 

Fmploycc must work under close 
supervision due to potential 
problems with co-workers. Hmploycc 
counseled to only bid jobs requiring 
close supervision. 



Pc rson al Strengths 
Good attendance 

Normally keeps up with production 
Normally identifies quality defects 

Financial Incentives for Hiring 
Unknown 

Other Job Replication Factors 

Must stand, detect quality problems, 
and keep pace with a production 
process. 
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Employee Number Two 



Occupational Therapist j Paraplegia 



Company Information 



Requirements of This Job 



Company Name 

Sl Joseph's Hospital and Health 

C enter 
lowest Seventh Street 
Dickjnw>n, ND 58^>01 

Dc yjiDjion of Comnany 

Acute care hospital with inpatient al- 
cohol and other drug abuse unit and 
inpatient psychiatric unit. 

Number of !:mpicjvcc s 
304 total company 
304 this site 

I:or rnore information, on ta n 
Jim bicmen 

Director or Rehabilitation 
(701) 2Z5 7387 



Academic Credentials Required 
Bachclor*s Degree 
American Occupational Therapy 
Association certification 
North Dakota license 

Work Experience Required 

Psychiatric and alcohol and drug 
training preferred (2-3 years). 

Examinations Required 
Physical 

Other Job Reouirtments 
None 



Job Information 



Wa^cs 

$1958 per month 

Benefits 

Paid vacation 
Paid holidays 
Pensions 
I'KA 

Workers compensation 
L'nemployment compcnsatior 
Ntcdical insurance 
Denial in«:urance 
l ,ifc insurance 

"jVorkJyhedulc 
Permanent status 
5 days a week, 8 hours a day 

8:00 am to 5:00 p.m. 

Work Selling 
Office 

Piob:^ ! H'mii ry Pc ricxj 
3 months 

flmp lovmc nt 1 1 isiory 
() yciTS v^.,h company 
years in this position 



Narrative Description 

Employee provides group and in- 
dividual therapy on goals such as 
self^teem, assertiveness, sexuality, 
anger, goat setting responsibility. 

Physical Dcfnajids 
100% sedcntaiy 

Physical Activities 

Push. pull, reach, sit. turn. see. color 
vision^ sense of smell, sense of taste, 
sense of touch, finger dexterity 

Hnvironmental Conditions 

Dust dirt, odors, noise, inadequate 
ventilation, mechanical hazards, 
moving objects 

Special Conditions 

High level of stress (deadlines, etc.) 

Work Gro up 

One-to-one. small and large groups 

Standard Training Pcnod 
None 



Standard Amount of Di ^ 'cct Super- 
vision 



Minimal 
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Employee Number TVo (Continued) 



Occupational Therapist 



Signincant Duties 



Paraplegia 



Leadeifhift/Adminittritivc/ 
Managerial 

Repre«cnt the company at external 

functkMis 

Problem SolvingnieasQning Tasks 
Dctennine am work activities 
Recognize and use appropriate 
proceouits 

Obtain resources needed to cany 
outwork 

Recognize the effects of chansing 
quantity or quality or matenals 
Collect end organize information 
Analyze and synthesize information 
Identify altemathc approaches of 
solutions 

Review progress periodically 
Evaluate for accuracy and complete- 



Correct deridenctes 

Devise new ideas and better work 

methods 

None 

Mathematical Tasks 
Count 

Undeistend order (e.g., ftfst, second, 
last) 

Undenund concept of greater than 
and less than 

Handle basic calculations ( 4- 
Pgimate quantities needed to do a 

Cakrulate tests 

Use numerical values from charts, 

diagrams, tables 

Make and use measurements 

Use formulas (translating, substitu- 
ting values) 

Prepare budgets 



Writing Tasks 
Write legibly 

Complete forms accurately 

Write icntence«» in standard English 

Produce intelligible written docu- 
ments 

Identify and correct errors in writing 

Identify work-related symbols/signs 
Read simple directions 

* 

Communication Tasks 
listen 

Follow intent of oral direaions 
Talk 

Speak clearly 

Use appropriate vocabulaiy and 
grammar 

Stay on the topic in job-related con- 
venations 

Repoft accurately wtiat others have 
said 

Give clear oral instructions and direc- 
tions 

Hxplain activities and ideas clearly 

Effectively present information to 
groups 

Manual Perceptual Tasks 
Eye-hand coordination 
Hand work 

Constnict, fabricate or assemble 
materials 

Use job-«peciric hand tools and 

equipmem 

Tend machine(s) 

Operate machine(s) 

Set up machine(s) 

Operate job-relat jd power tools(s) 

Use keyt>oard sUlls 

Develop visual presentations 



Special Considerations for This Worker 



Umitations 

Lifting, canyins; standing, walking, 
knee\ng. squatnng 

S peci f I Training 
None 

jobAccommodatioiis 

Employer remodeled confmed areas 
to accommodate wheelchair (iS,000); 
built ramps and desigiated a few 
parking spaces ($1,000.) 



Personal Strengths 
Enthusiasm 
Intellectual skills 
Analytical skills 

Financial Incentives for lairing 
None 

Other Job Replication Factors 
It was realty very easy things ihc 
hospiul did should have been done 
anyway. 
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Employee Number Three 



Stock Clerk 



Learning Disability 
Reading Problem 



D.OX #222387.058 



Company Information 



Requirements of This Job 



Company NiiTic 

Titcs Supeimarket, Inc. 
4th A Shennaa Street 
dymer, PA 15728 

Dctcfiption of Company 
Supermarket food - retail 

Number of Emplovect 
50 total company 
50 thif site 

P6r more information, contact 
Frank Petro» Manager 
(404)254^20 



Academic Credcnttali Required 
None 

Work Experience Required 
None 

Examinationi Rcouired 
None 

Other Job ReQuiremcnti 
Union membership 



Job Information 



Wages 

S4 JO per hour 

Paid vacation 
Paid holidays 
Pension 

Worker's compensation 
Unemployment compensation 
Medical insurance 

Work Schedule 
Permanent status 
6 days a wcck^ 7 hours a day 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

Work Setting 
Supermarket 

Probationary Period 
None 

Employment Histoiv 
4 years with company 
2 years in this position 



Narrative Description 
Stock sheWes and prepare cut cases 
of ittms for display 

Physical Demands 
100% light work 

Physical Activities Performed 
Push, pull, reach, climb, turn, 
see, finger dexterity 

Environmental Conditions 
None 

Special Conditions 
None 

Work Group 
Small group 

Standard Training Period 
3 months 

Standard Amcnt cf Direct Super- 
mion 
Minima! 
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Employee Number Three (Continued) 



Stock Clerk 



Learning Disability 
Reading Problem 



Significant Duties 



None 

Probleni SoMnyyReisontnETasto 
nccogniie and use appropriate pro* 
ctduitt 

Qoaduct work activities in appiop* 
natc lequeoce 

Obtain resources needed to carry 

OUtWOffc 

Device new ideas and better work 
methods 

Computer Taslcs 
None 

Understand concepu of greater than 
and less than 



writiniTitm 

None 

RfttfiniTiiKi 

identify work-related lymbohMfnB 
Read simple directions 

rrmmrnifitiMTifffci 

FoUow intent of oral diractions 
Handwork 



Special Considerations for Hits Worker 



LimiUtBoris 

Reading, following written directions 

Special Training 

Special training provided repetition 
of both instrucTibns and work duties. 



A increase was given upon 
pietion of the special training. 



com- 



Pcfsonal Strengths 
Good common sense 
Orpniies and completes detail iMork 
on store displays. 

Financial Incentives for Hiring 
Targ^ied Jobs Tai Credit 



One year adjustment to grocery 
store environment. Trainers 
repeated instruction and required 
duties. 
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Career education which raises the expecta- 
tions concerning the career options available to 
youth with disabilities. 

A plan for providing day-to-day living and 
coping skills. 

A plan for providing prevocational skills. 

A plan for providing vocational skills, 

A plan for providing work experience. 

A plan for job placement and follow-up, 

A plan for providing support services for 
those disabled youth who are not ready for 
work and the adult life upon leaving or 
graduating from high school 

A plan for helping eligible disabled youth 
move to a postsecondary educational in- 
stitution. 

Indications of the Readiness of 
Disabled Youth to Move into the 
World of Work 

A national assessment of the special and 
vocational education programs and their ability 
to assist disabled youth in acquiring and keep- 
ing jobs is not available. However, at least two 
indicators are available. One is the continued 
high unemployment rate discussed at the begin- 
ning of this paper. The high unemployment 
rate for disabled youth and adults might be a 
reflection upon the education received through 
the existing educational system. 

A second indicator is the success of dis- 
abled youth in the nation's Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) programs. Figures 
compiled by the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped (1985) show 
that disabled youth have a higher positive ter- 
mination rate than their nondisabled peers. 
The same report shows that the entered 
employment rate of disabled youth is nearly 
equal (64% vs. 65%) to nondisabled JTPA par- 
ticipants. A positive termination in the JTPA 
means that the JTPA participant entered, 1) un- 
subsidized employmenl, 2) apprenticeship train- 
ing, 3) non-litle II training, 4) the armed forces, 
5) returned to fulKtimc school, 6) completed a 



major level of education, or 7) achieved locally 
established youth competencies. 

This author rear ons that the success of 
youth with disabilities in JTPA programs is to a 
great extent due to the vocational and special 
education input provided prior to the JTPA 
program. The prior special and vocational 
education background of the disabled par- 
ticipants provided an ''edge" over their nondis- 
abled peers. A study conducted by Tindall, 
Gugerty, and Dougherty (1986) gave similar in- 
dications* They provided detailed descriptions 
of over 100 JTPA programs in which disabled 
youth comprised from 6% or 7% up to 100% 
of the youth in the JTPA program. Disabled 
youth were consistently high in positive termina* 
tions and entered employment rates. It was 
not uncommon for 100% of the disabled youth 
to positively terminate from a JTPA program. 

Success in JTPA programs may imply that 
disabled youth, in many instances, have ac- 
quired sufficient skills to help them be success- 
ful in the work life. What they needed most 
was a program which strengthened their tran- 
sitioning skills. JTPA activities and services 
which provide this type of assistance are: 

• job search assistance, 

• employment and job counseling, 

• development of work habits, 

• work experience, 

• vocational exploration, and 

• on-the-job training. 

No attempt is being made at this point to 
speculate that all youth with disabilities are on 
the verge of transitioning to work or that secon- 
dary programs lack only a final transitioning 
step. Education for life and work should be in- 
corporated into the entire secondary education 
program. The more severely disabled students 
will need to be directed to agencies which can 
continue assistance to ihem when they leave or 
graduate from high school. Other disabled stu- 
dents need assistance in enrolling in postsecon- 
dary education to acquire further training. 
Joining the ranks of the unemployed should not 
be an option. 
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Work fxperieuce is probably the most 
needed asset to be acquired by today*s dis* 
abled secondary school youth. Youth with dis- 
abilities will not likely move into the higher 
level jobs until they have acquired considerable 
work experience and/or additional education. 
Therefore, the first step on the road to a higher 
level job is work experience and that first job 
or jobs. 

Crossing the Transition Bridge 
to Work 

Work experience and jobs for youth with 
disabilities cannot be acquired without the help 
of employers in the community. Neither can 
work activities be successful without the assis- 
tance of all involved players-these players 
being special and vocational educators, school 
administrators, rehabilitation counselors, 
parents, and others. It is the assumption of this 
writer that three factors now exist in our com- 
munities to assist in transitioning to work: 

There are a significant number of disabled 
youth ready or nearly ready for work ex- 
perience and on-the-job training. 

Special and vocational educators, ad- 
ministrators, rehabilitation counselors, 
parents, and other service providers will 
cooperate to form partnerships with the 
business community to help disabled stu* 
dents acquire work experience and on-the- 
job training. 

Employers will cooperate in setting up and 
providing work experience and on-the-job 
training for disabled youth. 

The task at hand is to plan and implement 
job development and job placement strategies 
at the secondary level. Communities cannot af- 
ford to postpone this process. Job develop- 
ment and job placement processes are well 
developed and documented and will not be dis- 
cussed here. However, a list of appropriate 
references to assist readers in developing and 
implementing job development and job place- 
ment strategies can be found at the end of this 
paper. 



Advantages of a Job 
Development and Job Placement 
Unit 

An obvious advantage will be the place- 
ment of the communitys disabled youth into 
many kinds of work situations that will assist 
them in transitioning to work and the adult life. 
It means independence for the youth with dis- 
abilities. 

The partnerships between the school, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, community-based agen- 
cies, and the employers in the business com- 
munity will provide insights for improving the 
education of the disabled youth. Education 
and training can be more closely aligned with 
employer needs and the needs of disabled 
youth in preparing for employment. A steady 
improvement in developing a relevant cur- 
riculum should occur over a number of years. 

Conclusion 

A great amount of resources has been 
spent during the last decade to provide educa- 
tion and training to youth v^ith disabilities. 
Money from the federal and state levels has 
funded programs and projects for the nation's 
elementary and secondary' school disabled 
youth. Progress in the education and training 
of disabled youth has been made. However, 
the continued high unemployment rates for dis- 
abled youth and adults indicate that some chan- 
ges in education and employment strategies 
may be in order. 

There are increasing numbers of disabled 
persons who are successfully performing high 
level jobs in bMsiness and industry. These per- 
sons should serve as models to raise the expec- 
tations of disabled youth as to what they might 
achieve in the world of work. The jobs that 
persons with disabilities are successfully per- 
forming can be replicated for persons with 
similar disabilities in similar employment situa- 
tions. 

Replication of jobs performed successfully 
by disabled persons or the acquiring of similar 
jobs by persons with disabilities is contingent 
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upon disabled individuals acquiring entry level 
and advanced skills through experience or ap- 
propriate education. Possibly the most needed 
skill is experience in the world of work. Many 
secondary schools are providing living skills, 
prcvocational, and vocational skills, but are not 
transitiooing youth with disabilities to work. 

This writer strongly advocates that disabled 
youth be provided with work experience, on- 
the-job trainings and any other experiences 
which will acquaint them with the world of 
work. Joining the ranks of the unemployed is 
not an option. 
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Interagency planning among programs offer- 
ing employment related instruction and ser- 
vices is critical during this time of increasing 
budget cuts. Professionals involved in voca- 
tional education programming for persons 
with special needs must become familiar with 
other programs providing employment re- 
lated activities to assist in expanding the avail- 
able services in a local area and to minimize 
their duplication. 

There are a variety of reasons why coor- 
dination among agencies should occur. Get- 
zel, Salin, and Wacker (1982) identified some 
of the factors that can lead agencies to pur- 
sue collaborative efforts: 

• a number of different agencies may 
provide the same or similar services, 

• few agencies possess all the neces- 
sary resources to meet the lolalily of 
client's needs, 

• a scarcity of resources and funds 
demand the most effective use of 
available services, 

• high quality services provided in suf- 
ficient quantity and in orderly 
f ^hion require case management 
techniques, 

• a weli-coordinated and systematic 
delivery of services faciilictcs the 
identification of gaps and barriers. 



Sarkees and Scott (1985) have described 
a process which can assist in directing the 
joint planning among agencies on stale and 
local levels. This process includes investigat- 
ing services required by special needs in- 
dividuals so that their vocational goals can be 
reached, determining which agency can 
provide which services and W what extent 
these services can be shared in a cost effec* 
tive manner. 

Effective coordination of services can in 
part require individuals to learn about the 
goals and objectives of other programs avail- 
able in the community and how they are car- 
ried out. Knowledge of who is eligible for 
services, what types of programs or services 
are available, and how to access these ser- 
vices are just a few examples of the areas to 
explore when pursuing cooperative efforts. 

One important resource vocational educa- 
tion professionals should consider exploring 
for potential joint planning is the Job Train* 
ing Partnership Act (JTPA), which is the na- 
tion's major employment and training legisla* 
tion. Funds are allocated to establish 
programs to "prepare youth and unskilled 
adults for entry into the labor force and to af- 
ford job training to those economically disad- 
vantaged individuals and other individuals 
facing serious barriers to employment . , 
(Section 2 of the Act). Examples of the 
types of services available through JTPA in- 
clude: 

• job search assistance 

• employment/job counseling 

• vocational/occupational/inslitutional 
skills training 

• awareness of employment and train- 
ing services 
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• work experience 

• vocational exploration, career 
guidance and education 

• on-the-job training 

Coordination of JTPA policies and ser- 
vices with other public agencies is a major 
goal of the legislation. In a study conducted 
by Walker, Fcldstein, and Solow (1985), over 
50% of the Service Delivery Areas (SDA) 
surveyed cited coordination with education 
and vocational education as a priority area. 
Because of the eniphasis given to youth in 
the legislation, a number of contracts have 
been received by public schools, vocational 
schools, and community colleges for speciHc 
classroom training in a majority of the 
localities administering JTPA funds. 

Barriers to joint planning sti" exist be- 
tween educational agencies a ! JTPA 
programs. Walker et al. (1985) lound that 
coordination was made more difPicult by the 
overall reduction in JTPA funds. This 
tended to affect, for example, work ex- 
perience programs and administrative costs 
such collaboration generally requires. Typi- 
cally, this meant that the Private Industry 
Councils (PIC) who administer the funds on 
a local level abandoned employability 
programs combining school and work in 
favor of shorter-term transition programs. 

Joint program planning among agencies 
means having a strong commitment to work- 
ing on an agreement which will benefit per- 
sons with special needs, a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of.other agencies' program goals, 
and developing creative strategics and ap- 
proaches to utilize funds to enhance services. 
Vocational education professionals must 
study the current trends in serving special 
populations and determine the impact of 
these trends on local programming decisions. 

Coordination of JTPA services with other 
public and private organizations is one area 
that has been the locus of several research 
studies. There are numerous research efforts 
on JTPA and special needs groups. These re- 
search topics cover a broad spectrum, provid- 
ing information on the number and charac- 
teristics of individuals being served, p<ilicy is- 



sues surrounding the implementation of 
JTPA services, effective programming 
strategies, and the implementation of JTPA 
across the country. 

These are but a few examples of the 
areas bemg researched by organizations with 
the purpose of eliciting data on JTPA. Infor- 
mation obtained through research can assist 
in identifying special populations still in need 
of gaining access to services, issues surround- 
ing joint program planning, ideas on how 
programs can be implemented more effective* 
ly, or future directions for policy develop- 
ment and program emphasis. 

The data summaries and results of the re- 
search discussed in this article are intended 
to provide an overview of how JTPA is cur- 
rently being implemented and the impact it 
has had on persons with special needs. The 
infornciation is provided to offer background 
knowledge on JTPA activities and areas to 
consider when pursuing coordination efforts 
with JTPA programs. 

JTPA and the Handicapped 

The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped (1985) released 
figures on the national enrollment levels of 
handicapped populations in JTPA* Based on 
participation in Title II-A programs, 8.1% 
handicapped adults and 9.7% handicapped 
youth received services. The national total of 
handicapped youth and adults participating 
in JTPA programs was 8.7%. 

Currently, there are relatively few re- 
search efforts which focus directly on the 
handicapped in JTPA programs* Informa- 
tion is limited on such areas as program mix, 
policy implications, and effective program 
strategies. The two studies reviewed here 
provide the most comprehensive information 
to date on the handicapped in JTPA* 

A study conducted by Smith (1986) 
provides insight on JTPA's impact on hand- 
icapped persons. Results of a telephone sur- 
vey of 35 SDA across the country are sum- 
marized in JTPA for Handicapped Adults 
and Youth: A Study in Do-it^Yourself. 
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The conclusions drawn from the study 
offer valuable insights on possible Lifluenccs 
which can encourage high service levels of 
handicapped participants in JTPA. The fac- 
tors or conditions identified by Smith (1986) 
as potentially influencing higher service levels 
are: 

• The SD \ had indicated that one or 
more representatives of hand- 
icapped individuals were on the 
Private Industry Council. 

• The SDA had highlighted hand- 
icapped individuals either in a spe- 
cial section of the training plan or 
were mentioned specifically by name 
for special attention. 

# Nonfmancial or financial contracts 
or agreements were entered by the 
SDA with recognized handicapped 
service providers. 

# Some special programs for hand- 
icapped individuals were provided 
along with mainstream programs in 
the SDA. 

Smith found where all four of these condi- 
tions or factors existed, handicapped par- 
ticipant levels were higher than the national 
average. Where one or more of these factors 
were not present, the service levels in the 
SDA surveyed fell below the national 
average. As indicated previously, 3.7% hand- 
icappcd youth and adults have received ser- 
vices under JTPA. Smith found service 
levels of 10.2% where all the factors existed; 
where one or more factor? were not present, 
the service level dropped to 6.4%. 

Other influences affecting the service 
levels of the handicapped in JTPA programs 
were identified which appeared to exert a 
positive effect on the levels of participation, 
They included the role of the governor in as- 
sisting handicapped persons to receive JTPA 
services, the appearance of strong advocates 
on the State Job Training Coordinating Coun 
cils, and the effort by state and/or local offi- 
cials to use funds creatively from other 
resources to match JTPA funds. 

Another study conducted by the Voca- 
tional Studies Center surveyed state and local 



personnel regarding their program planning 
and training activities for handicapped youth 
(Tindall. Ouffertv, & Doutfherlv. IQSS^ Th^* 
results published in Partnerships in Business 
end Industry: Helping Handicapped Smdenis 
Become a Part of the Job Training Partnership 
Act can provide practitioners with a variety 
of resources to assist youth in obtaining ser- 
vices. 

The two major studies described can be 
r ed by professionals concerned with the 
employment and training needs of the hand- 
icapped to help identify weaknesses in the 
delivery of services on a state and local level 
and assist in increasing their involvement in 
JTPA programs. 

JTPA and the Disadvantaged 

The research on disadvantaged popula- 
tions being served by JTPA programs covers 
a wide range of topics conducted by a variety 
of organizations. The following discussion of 
research results can only touch on a few of 
the activities occurring in the employment 
and training field. 

The National Alliance of Business (NAB) 
conducted a national survey of the SPA's 
finding that high school dropouts and welfare 
recipients were the two population groups 
most targeted. Table 1 summarizes NAB*s 
findings on client targeting (cited in Com- 
ptroller General's Report to Congress, 1985). 

Even though dropouts have been tar- 
geted by the SDA as a population to serve, a 
small percentage have actually received ser- 
vices when reviewing data released by the U. 
S. Department of Labor (1985). Table 2 sum- 
marizes the percentages of participants 
served during the first half of Program Year 
1985 (July through December), 

Walker et al. (1985) studied the issue of 
participant characteristics in JTPA programs, 
which arc generally structured to be as effi- 
cient and streamlined as possible. They 
found that the SDA believed programs 
specifically designed to attract youth and 
dropouts were more expensive to design, ad- 
minister, and operate. A majority of the 
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Tabic 1 












■ 

Taraet Groups 






Identified by SDA 


Number of SDA 


Percent of SDA 


High School Droupouts 




79.2 


Welfare Recipients 


439 


73,3 


In School Youth 




69.1 


Minorities 


402 


69.0 


Handicapped 


3H8 




Female Heads of Household 


316 


54.2 


Veterans 




49.2 



Tabic 2 










JTPA Participant levels 








Program Year 1985 (July - December) 




Participant Characteristics 




Percent Served 




Economically Disadvantaged 




92 




Minorities 




45 




Public Assistant Recipients 




41 




Youth (under 22) 




42 




School Dropouts 




25 




High School ciradualcs 




59 





SDA surveyed in their study had no separate 
training programs for individuals who did not 
complete high school and provided only 
minor funding levels for remedial education. 
Additionally, the SDA which did serve the 
highest percentage of youth were typically 
able to do so through large in-school 
programs whose primary target was high 
school srnif)^; not panning U^ ( nnliniK* ihrir 
education upon graduation. 

Figures on the SDA employment prepara* 
tion activities wcrf: also released by the IL S. 
Depariment of Labor lor the Hr.sl lialf of 



Program Year 1985. Table 3 summarizes the 
results. 

Walker et al. (1985) found in their study 
ihat the majority of the SDA were in fact con- 
ceniraling their training activities in two 
major areas: classroom training and on-the- 
job training (OJT). Their study revealed that 
the PIC were generally less interested in mul- 
tieomponent programs that utilized two or 
more training strategies for an eligible par- 
ticipant. 

Overall, the level of classroom training as 
a part of ihe total employment and training 
activities was approximately the same as 
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Table 3 








JTPA Program Activities 






Program Year 1985 (July - Decembtr) 




Program Activity 


Percent of Enrollees 






Assigned to Activities 




Classroom Training 


39 




On-thc-Job Training 


23 




Job Search Assistance 


20 





under CETA. On-the-job training, however, 
received a major increase in the funding al- 
locations ill 72% of the survey sites and some 
increase in 16% (Walker et al., 1985). The 
reasoning l:>ehind the increase in OJT ac- 
tivities was twofold. First, OJT is conducted 
on the employers* premises, requiring no ad- 
ditional placement services once the par- 
ticipant is successfully trained. Second, 
several of the business representatives on the 
PIC believed the wage subsidy allowed 



during the OJT is more readily understood 
by the business community. 

JTPA Program Outcomes 

The National Alliance of Business 
developed a table illustrating the Perfor- 
mance Standards established by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the actual performance of 
the SDA during Program Year 1984. Table 4 
provides the program outcome data (NAB, 
1986). 



Table 4 






Performance Standards and Actual Outcome*- for Program Year 1984 




Performance 


Actual 




Standards for 


Performance for 




PY 1984 


PY 1984 


ADULT 






Entered Hmploymcnl Rale 




67% 


Cost per Entered Employment 


$5704 


$3201 


Average Wage at Placement 


S4.91 


$4,84 


Welfare Entered Employment Rate 


y)% 


57% 


YOUTH 






Entered Employment Rale 


4rT 


52% 


Posi'.ive Termination Rate 


H2"'(, 


68% 


Co5( per Positive Termination 


%A'X)() 


$.w;i 
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Two of the seven performance standards 
were not met by the vSDA during Program 
Year 1984. Average wage at placement and 
the positive termination rale for youth were 
not fully met. The most frequently ciicd dif- 
fieulttcs by the SDA in serving youth arc mu 
enough eligible youth in their localities, low 
program ycuth costs (resulting in failure to 
meet the required expenditure rate as stated 
in the law), insufficient marketing by SDA, 
and problems recruit ng and motivating 
youth (NAB, 1986). 

Measures to evaluate the effectiveness of 
JTPA programs, other than usmg the perfor- 
mance standards, have been left up to the 
states and SDA to implement. Such methods 
as post-termination follow-up of participants 
is not presently required by the federal 
government. The NAB (1986) found in their 
study of the SDA that an overwhelming 
majority supported the idea of following par- 
ticipants once they are terminated from 
JTPA programs. To what extent the 
SDA implement participant follow-up proce- 
dures will determine how accurately the im* 
pact of JTPA employment programs is 
measured. 

Summary 

Numerous factors will play a role in shap- 
ing the future years under JTPA, Economic 
trends and labor market demands will in- 
fluence the emphasis on skills taught in train- 
ing programs. Legislation n\411 have an im- 
pact on budgeting decisions and program 
priorities. These same factors will affect 
vocational education and its future will have 
a bcari.ig on who receives services and the 
range of services provided. 

It is therefore essential that coordination 
efforts between Jl PA and other service 
providers serving similar populations are pur- 
sued. As indicated previously, Smith (]W>) 
in his study found a pusilivc effect un Oic en- 
rollment levels of handicapped persons when 
local officials matched other resources wiih 
JTPA funds. Successful coordination efforts 
w 1 1 re q u ire ( i rn e , e n e rgy , a r i d c r e a I i v e 
strategies to ulili/e funds for joint planning- 



Walker el al (1W5) found that typically 
those SDA which initiated cmudination ef- 
forts had strong leadership and financial in- 
centives. 

Interagency planning can provide profcs- 
sionals a wider range of resources to help 
achieve a balance between meeting the needs 
of special populations and operating 
programs on limited funds. Coordination ef- 
forts can also provide ideas and strategies for 
future program direction and emphasis in the 
service delivery system. 
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Introduction 

Fundamental lo the success of any social 
organi/iition or institution is the presence 
of commitment and understanding ol an 
agreed upon mission. Commitment must 
begin at the lop and be effectively communi- 
cated through each echelon to the various 
units within the organization in order to 
create a sense of importance and hopefully a 
shared mission. 

As postsecondary vocational education 
transcends itself to face a changing tech- 
nological society, we must rccogni/c our mis- 
sion includes a wide spectrum of sludcnis 
with varying abilities and needs. 

Choaic (1982) creates a scchario of the 
future for public and private training 
programs that includes the following goals: 
a) to provide entry level skills to moic than 8 
million individuals who will enter the labor 
market in the next 10 years; b) lo provide 
upgrading and retaining skills for UK) million 
employed individuals; and c) lo provide 
remedial education and training to over 10 
million workers who arc funclionally il- 
iilcraie. This ceriainiy has implications lor 
postsecondary vocalional education institu- 
tions in this country. With large numbers of 
adults enrolling in programs for initial train- 
ing, upgrading, retraining, and mid-carccr 
changes, one issue lo be addressed will be 



the remedial services that will have to be 
available to many of these individuals prior 
to and during their training program. 

In January 1987, the Advisory Group to 
the Executive Committee on Reform in 
Higher Education of the National Education 
Association drafted policy statements and 
programmatic recommendations relating to 
access remediation and retention in higher 
education. The Advisory Group expressed 
the opinion that public expenditures for 
education must be considered as an invest- 
menl in the future of America. The report 
stated that there is no justification for exclud- 
ing minorities and the disadvantaged from 
the opportunities in the mamstream of 
American education. 

There is a growth of an ^'underclass." To 
reverse this development will, in the opinion 
of the reporters, require affirmative and ag- 
gressive social and educational programs 
designed lo identify and molivaie "at-risk" stu- 
dents and provide them wilh access and sup- 
port programs. 

Among the programmatic rccommenda- 
lions made by the Advisory G^'oup were ihc 
following: 

• Educational goals and remediation 
programs at al! higher education in- 
stitutions should be developed, im- 
plemented, and evaluated by ap- 
propriate teaching personnel; 
remediation should occur in institu- 
tions where the problem exists. 

• Adequate and appropriate programs 
should be provided to ensure that all 
stadcnts have an opportunity to ac- 
quire the skills necessary to gain ad- 
mission and succeed in all postsecon- 
dary education prv)grams- 

• Remediation [irograms should enjoy 
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full funding at the postsecondary 
level, but not be accorded degree 
credit status. 

• Remediation programs in higher 
education should be staffed by 
regular, full-time faculty who have 
appropriate expertise in remediation 
and developmental education, 

• To increase retention rates, remedia* 
tion programs in higher education 
should include adequate academic 
counseling and other support 
programs that increase a sense of 
belonging at the institution for the 
•*at-risk'' student. 

Georgia's Response to the 
Situation 

The State of Georgia has a network of 31 
postsecondary vocational technical schools 
dedicated to providing vocational education 
for the citizens of the state. In order for this 
network of schools to provide better educa* 
tional services, the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Office of Vocational 
Education, contracted with the Associated 
Educational Consultants, Inc (AEC), to 
develop a comprehensive admissions system 
for use by all of the Georgia postsecondary 
vocational technical schools. As a result of 
this contract, the norms from 17,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in 100 postsecondary institu- 
tions in 50 states were used to design a net- 
work of learning centers called Career 
Developmcnf Centers (CDC) as a com- 
ponent of the admissions process. The 
design of the CDC Learning Center, 
described in the manual developed by AEC, 
concentrates on meeting the needs of in- 
dividuals relative to their vocational goal and 
focuses on the necessary instruction, 
guidance, and motivation for each student 
directed to the CDC. These needs are 
primarily focused on: 

(1) the identification of student abilities 
and interests and the development of the 
basic skills required to ensure success in the 
chosen vocational program, and 



(2) the assessment of student abilities 
and aptitudes for placement in the vocational 
program in which success can be anticipated. 

The admission of students to the CDC is 
a component of the overall admissions 
process. Every applicant who applies for ad- 
mission to the area vocational technical 
school (AVTS) is given the American Col- 
lege Testing Career Planning Profile (CPP). 
The results of the test determme whether the 
applicant is accepted for the vocatiooal 
program or recommended for acceptance 
into the CDC. The criteria used to refer in* 
dividuals to the CDC as a result of their per- 
formance on the CPP are as follows: 

(1) a projected grade point average of 
less than 2.0 computed from the prediction 
scale in the Testing Guide (AEC, 1982), and 

(2) a low stanine on the CPP (generally 
defined as a 3, 2, or 1) in an area considered 
essential lor the applicant's stated program 
choice, regardless of the fact that the ap- 
plicant's overall grade point average might be 
above a 2.0, 

Minimum stanine levels on the CPP are 
used to identify the level of achievement re- 
quired for admission to specific vocational 
programs. The range of stanine levels for ad- 
mission ranges from a stanine of three (3) for 
those vocational programs that require less 
academic achievement for success to a 
stanine of seven (7) for high technology voca- 
tional programs. In addition, various 
methods and tools are used to obtain the per- 
sonal vocational goals of applicants directed 
to the CDC so that the student is assisted in 
identifying and in achieving an appropriate 
vocational goal 

A trained support staff is assigned to 
work with students in the CDC. This sup- 
port staff includes the following: 

(1) Handicapped Specialist— assists hand- 
icapped individuals in meeting their vocation- 
al objective; is tht liaison between the refer- 
ral agencies, the sc iool, and the student. 
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(2) Disadvantaged Specialist-assists dis- 
advantaged students in obtaining services 
necessary to be successful in a vocational 
program. 

(3) Vocational Evaluator-provides voca- 
tional assessment and evaluation of hand- 
icapped and disadvantaged students' ap- 
titudes and interests. 

(4) Academic Specialist (computation 
skills)--provides remedial instruction in math 
for academically disadvantaged students. 

(5) Academic Specialist (cx)mmunication 
skills)--provides remedial instruction in com- 
munication skills for academically disad- 
vantaged students. 

How Handicapped Individuals 
Get to Athens Tech 

Serving handicapped individuals who 
reside in the 12- county service area of 
Athens Tech is one aspect of meeting the 
needs of the "at risk" student population. 
Handicapped persons are referred to Athens 
Tech from several sources. The primary 
referral agency is Rehabilitation S -vices, 
Division of the Department of Hluman 
Resources. Other referral agencies include 
Rehabilitation Services, Division of the 
Veterans Administration, mental health 
clients who are not eligible for Rehabilitation 
Services, and a small number from the 
Department of Family and Children Services 
who do not meet the requirements for 
Rehabilitation Services. Also, Athens Tech 
serves Workers Compensation clients who 
are referred by private rehabilitation agencies. 

The Handicapped Specialist also works 
very closely with the Related Vocational In- 
structor (RVI) Specialist in the high schools 
assisting them in referring students to the 
area vocational technica! school for continua- 
tion of their vocational training. Some hand- 
icapped individuals refer themselves or arc 
referred by the Office of Admissions to the 
Handicapped Specialist. 



Process of Admission for 
Handicapped Applicants 

As soon as a handicapped individual con- 
tacts the Handicapped Specialist, the process 
of admission to Athens Tech begins. An ap- 
pointment for a vocational evaluation is the 
first step. An individual vocational evalua- 
tion includes an assessment of interests, ap- 
titudes, academic achievement, and special 
needs of the applicant. Based on the results 
of such an assessment, a vocational training 
program is developed. 

Utilizing the results of the vocational as- 
sessment, a vocational training plan is 
developed by the counselor from the referral 
agency, the Handicapped Specialist, the 
Vocational Evaluator, and the student. I'he 
initial vocational training plan may go 
through numerous revisions before a final 
training plan is written. 

It is important to note that Athens Tech 
does not have enough different vocational 
programs to meet the needs of all training 
plans developed for handicapped students. 
Therefore, much effort is put into placing stu- 
dents in institutions where their individual 
training needs can be met. This is particular- 
ly true of Veterans Administration clients 
whose vocational training needs fall into 
many categories. If handicapped applicants 
can be served by Athens Tech and provided 
they meet entry level requirements, they are 
placed in vocational training programs as 
space becomes available. 

From those handicapped applicants who 
do not meet entry level academic require- 
ments, such individuals may be admitted on a 
provisional basis provided they meet specific 
guidelines established for provisional admis- 
sion. 

If the applicant*s entry level scores arc 
below those set for admission as a 
provisional student, he/she is placed in the 
CDC for remediation classes only. 

Applicants who arc identified as learning 
disabled, mildly menially handicapped, and, 
in most cases, those who are deaf arc placed 
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directly in a vocational program and are 
provided support services which include 
tutors and, when available, an interpreter for 
the deaf* All of these services are based on 
the individual need of the student. 

In the event a student is obviously not 
capable of completing all of the courses re- 
quired in a vocational program, a modified 
program to include segments of the cur* 
riculum in which the student can be success- 
ful is developed. The successful completion 
of prescribed specific courses should result 
in the acquisition of skills necessary to obtain 
gainful employment. 

Programs at Athens Area 
Vocational Technical School 

Athens Area Vocational Technical 
School has added another dimension to the 
comprehensive admission system recom- 
mended by the State Board of Post secondary 
Vocational Education. This dimension is the 
admission of provisional students. Provisional 
student admittance provides applicants who 
scored within two (2) stanines of the estab- 
lished standard for admission the opportunity 
to enroll on a limited basis in the vocational 
program and receive remedial instruction 
during the same quarter. No student who 
scored below a stanine of two (2) on the CPP 
is provisionally admitted to any program. 

Any student whose academic achieve- 
ment level on the CFP is more than two (2) 
stanines belqw the criteria set for admission 
to a specific vocational program is referred 
to an individualized, open-entry lab (CDC) 
for assessment, evaluation, and remediation 
prior to entering the program. The flow 
chart in Figure 1 shows how students arc 
placed in remediation or in the CDC and 
how they exit. 

Admission as a provisional student gives 
the individual an opportunity lo review ncccs- 
sary academic skills and take a class in the 
vocational program of the individuaFs choice. 
Many prospective students who have been 
out of school for an extended period of time 
do not need developmental instruction, but 



simply need a review of skills they once 
learned but have not used for a long time. Re- 
quiring this type of individual to take 
remediation only before entering a vocational 
program tends to cause discouragement and 
usually the individual does not have the 
motivation to complete the retacdiation re- 
quired to enter the vocational program. 

All applicants who are accepted for ad- 
mission on a provisional basis are notified by 
the Office of Admissions of the provisions at- 
tached to their acceptance. If the applicants 
choose to enter school as provisional stu- 
dents, they are advised by the Disadvantaged 
Specialist on the date they enter as to the re- 
quirements they must meet in order to con- 
tinue in school and how they may change 
their status from a provisional to a regular 
student. 

Applicants accepted as provisional are 
given a standardized diagnostic test to sup- 
port the CPP test results that indicated the 
applicant needs remediation. If the diagnos- 
tic test does not support the CPP lest results 
but indicates that the student docs not need 
remediation, the applicant's provisional ac- 
ceptance status is dropped and he/she is ad- 
mitted with no provisions attached. 

Those individuals who must take 
remedial classes are then assigned to 
remediation at the appropriate level-either 
math, reading, or language-depending on 
their identified needs. Students can elect to 
take a maximum of two remedial classes each 
quarter. Reading is a prerequisite for lan- 
guage; therefore, students may take both 
math and reading or math and language, but 
not reading and language in the same 
quarter. Along with remediation classes, the 
student is also p>ermiUed to enroll in a 
class(es) in the desired vocational program. 
The remedial vocational class in which the 
student is permitted to enroll will require the 
least use of the academic skill that needs to 
be remediated. 

Individuals accepted provisionally who 
do not exempt remediation continue in that 
remedial course for one quarter. At the end 
i)f that quarter, if the student has made satis- 
factory progress (a passing grade point 
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average) in the remediation class, he/she is 
permitted to take an exit examination. The 
ejdt exam is a different form, but at the same 
difficulty level of the diagnostic test ad- 
ministered at the beginning of the quarter. 
When the student makes the required exit 
score and satisfactorily ( ompletes ? voca- 
tional class(es) attempted tha^ k tcr, 
the provisional status of u v. — jnt is 
changed to regular status. 

Remediation classes for provisional stu- 
dents have a two (2) quarter rime limit. Any 
student who does not achieve the icquircd 
academic level the fu^st quarter must con- 
tinue in remediation for a second quarter. 
The student will also be permitted to enroll 
in another vocational class during the second 
quarter. 



Any provisional student who has difficul- 
ty exiting the remediation classes or who has 
dit'ficulty in the vocational class is referred to 
the Disadvantaged Specialist who arranges 
with the Vocational Evaluator for a complete 
vocational evaluation, and he/she is coun- 
seled as to the options available. The op- 
tions could be a modified program designed 
to teach a single job skill, a vocational 
program change, or even a referral to an out- 
side agency such as the Job Corps. 

Handicapped students who are identified 
as academically disadvantaged and who meet 
the criteria set for provisional student admis- 
sion are admitted to the vocational program 
and remediation classes the same as those 
provisional students who are not hand- 
icapped. 
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Summary 

RemcdiatioD of academic deflcicncies is 
important to the success of students in voca- 
tional programs at the area vocational techni- 
cal school* In the past, an area of concern 
for area vocational technical schools has 
been that applicants in need of remediation 
would not enroll for remediation only prior 
to being enrolled in a vocational program. 
Another concern is that students enrolled in 
remediation came for a short period of time 
and dropped out. Many of those who 
dropped out indicated that they did not feel 
they were making progress toward attaining 
their vocational goal. 

The addition of the provisional student 
enrollment opportunity at Athens lech 
provides numerous advantages to the institu- 
tion. Some of these advantages are as fol- 
lows: 

1- Increased enrollment in vocational 
courses 

2. Increased enrollment and retention 
of students in remediation classes 

3. Improved retention of students in 
vocational programs 

4. Lessening of frustration with school 
by those experiencing academic difficulties 

5. Improved public relations. 

The provisional student enrollment 
program has positively influenced student 
retention at Athens Tech. The 83% reten- 



tion rate during the fu-st quarter of the 
program was a 43% increase over the pre- 
vious quarter. Increased retention is an in- 
dicator that students feel that they arc not 
just **niarldng time"" in a remediation program 
but are progressing toward their vocational 
goals. 
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If placement in and retention of a satisfying 
job is the goal that vocational education 
has for its students, then what beyond the 
usual curriculum modifications must be done 
to enhance the opportunities for hand- 
icapped vocational education students to sur* 
vive and succeed in a competitive world of 
work? The traditional curriculum modifica* 
tions designed to strengthen the skill develop- 
ment of the handicapped students represent 
the obvious; but if vocational education is to 
succeed fully with those handicapped stu- 
dents placed in its care, more must be done. 
A!l dimensions of the curriculum must be 
fully developed and instructional sys- 
tems/materials prepared to deliver them to 
the students. 

Bloom (1956) haf divided learning and, 
therefore, curriculum into three domains*-af- 
fcctivc, cognitive, and psychomotor. With 
these domains in mind, vocational instructors 
developed the acronym ASK (for attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge) to guide them in the 
preparation of curriculum and instructional 
delivery systems. ASK implies an equal in- 
vestment of time and effort in all of the three 
domains. Unfortunately, in most instances 
all resources and energy for curriculum 
development have been directed toward the 
preparation of materials for the skills and 
knovdedge domains. The affective domain, 
or the third dimension of the vocational cur- 
riculum (Scott, 1983), has been 'eft to occur 
by chance* (This was never the intent of the 



Founding Fathers, by the way. A major 
focus of Prosser's 16 theorems was on the af- 
fective side. Through the use of habit psychol- 
ogy, he hoped future workers would develop 
positive patterns of on-the-job behavior.) 
This neglect of the affective domain persists 
in spite of continuous feedback from the busi* 
ness/industrial complex, indicating that most 
jobs are lost for interpersonal and attitudinal 
reasons, not from lack of job skills (Klaurens, 
1972). 

Since Klaurens wrote that axiomatic state* 
ment in 1972, and vocational education has 
arrived in the 1980£, an era ^en the pres- 
sure on all dimensions of education has inten- 
sified, the **paying public"* has made an all- 
out effort to assure that the education com- 
munity understands its needs and the serious- 
ness of those needs. The demand for 
academic excellence came across loud and 
clear in 1983 with the oublicaticn of The Na- 
tion at Risk report. The demand for positive 
worker attitudes anc'. related employability 
skills followed almost immediately. 

In the recent past, it has been my good 
fortune to have; continuous direct contact 
with business and industr). For 3 years I 
served as a member of the American Voca- 
tional Association/National Restaurant As- 
sociation Advisory Council. In that activity 
and others, I have organized and/or par- 
ticipated in a number of business/industry in- 
formation dispensing forums and panels. 
These panels or forums have been held in 
cities ranging from Washington, D.C, to 
Florence, Sou:h Carolina. The speakers and 
discussants on the panels included 
entrepreneurs, plant managers, small busi- 
ness people, representatives from labor, an 
assortment of engineers, and a number of 
production line supervisors. The message 
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has always been the same. Paraphrased in 
composite form, these representatives have 
said. If the United States is to be competi- 
tive in a world economy, its workers must be 
firmly grounded in the basic education skills, 
know-how to apply these skills in the work 
setting, and above all have positive attitudes, 
work habits, and an orientation toward 
productivity." 

The paraphrased statement above repre- 
sents the standard future workers must meet 
if we are to compete in a world economy. To 
meet this standard, these studenr must be 
literate-, be able to apply what they know, and 
above all they must possess the worker at- 
titudes and employability skills necessary to 
produce in a competitive world economy. 
This position is corroborated in report after 
report* The report of the panel on secondary 
school education for the changing workplace, 
entitled Hi^ Schools and the Changing 
Workplace: The Employer's View (1984), of- 
fers a broad view of this position and recom- 
mends content and program methodology for 
resolving the issue. The college board's 
report. Academic Preparation for the World of 
Work (1984), went beyond its title to express 
concern for "on-the-job behavior and at- 
titudes" that schools must take responsibility 
for developing if America is to continue to 
compete. 

The college board report offers specific 
guidance in identifying these on-the-job be- 
haviors and attitudes. Their study group was 
particularly interested in the foJiowing be- 
haviors: (1) ^being motivated, (2) self-dis- 
cipline, (3) personal appearance, (4) a sense 
of the work ethic (which was defined as in- 
cluding punctuality, attendance, self- dis- 
cipline, respect for standards in work pcrfor- 
mance» acceptance of responsibility and ac- 
countability to the employer, respect for 
structure and authority, participation as a 
team member, and a sense of pride in the 
job), and (5) integrity. 

Donald Merachnik*s article in the winter 
1987 issue of The Journal for Vocational Spe- 
cial Needs Education brings that message 
into focus for those of us who are concerned 
with preparing handicapped students for the 



work force. Merachnik*s principal thesis is 
the need to establish job placement as a 
primary goal for handicapped students in 
vocational education. 

Job placement and successful employ- 
ment require the same from the handicapped 
student as they do from any other person 
entering today's work force- The student 
must have something of value to trade and be 
something of value. This espcdally means 
that the student must have a strong reper- 
toire of employability sicills. These 
employability skills can be defined as a set of 
appropriate worker behaviors that enhance 
the student's success and increase his/her 
value to the employer. 

The purpose of this paper is to identify 
those employability skills and to offer 
guidance for infusing them mto the vocation* 
al curricula in a systematic way that will 
benefit the handicapped students. The fulfill- 
ment of this purpose can be accomplished 
through a four-step curriculum planning and 
development process. These four steps are: 

1. Identify the employability skills or 
worker behaviors perceived by students, 
instructors, workers, and other key per- 
sonnel from business and industry as es- 
sential to occupational survival. 

2. Isolate from research and the related 
literature other worker behaviors that ap- 
pear to be necessary for continued suc- 
cessful employment. 

3. Categorize the needs into groups to 
facilitate their induction into the cur- 
riculum. 

4. Plan and develop the curriculum and 
the instructional materials for the 
employability skills identified in steps #1 
and #2 and categorized in step #3. 

The compiled and synthesized results 
from step #1 will form the basic content for 
the Third Dimension component of the cur- 
riculum. A list can be developed from the in- 
formation collected in step #1 that will 
reflect the occupational survivj needs per- 
ceived by students, workers, fai i Hy, and key 
personnel in business and industry. The ful- 
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fiUment of step #1 and the creation of this 
list will require the application of a variety of 
data collection techniques. 

Panels of workers, supervisors, personnel 
officers, and managers can be used to 
produce an initial list of the afTective skills 
necessary in the workplace. These panels 
should be asked to concentrate on worker be- 
haviors (other than skills and knowledge) 
that arc either improper or deficient among 
young workers. 

Since most ocational/technical faculty 
are also former workers in business and in- 
dustry, they too can be of help. The faculty 
can be divided into small groups for 
brainstorming sessions. These sessions 
should concentrate on developing a list of 
career growth and worker survival needs 
based on their collective experiences, 

A card sort technique of the type recom- 
mended by Dagley and Hartley (1976) can be 
used to help students identify and express 
their needs. This process consists of a deck 
of index cards, each of which has one con- 
cern listed on it. The students are allowed to 
stack this deck in an order that best il- 
lustrates their concerns and needs. A tally 
sheet is then used to rank the concerns from 
high to low for the total group. 

The final activity in step #1 is to con- 
solidate all of the information collected from 
these populations into a composite list. 
Those items appearing on the lists from all 
sources should be given top priority; those on 
only one or two of the groups' lists should be 
given a lower priority for induction into the 
curriculum. At the end of this activity, there 
should be a single list of needs in priority 
order. 

Step #2 of the process requires that a 
review of the literature and current research 
be conducted to identify additional needs 
and concerns relating lo worker attitudes and 
behaviors. The list developed from the litera- 
ture review will be used to verify and expand 
the list created in step #h The final list 
produced from steps #1 and #2 will form 
the content basis for the Tfiird Dimension of 
the vocational education curriculum. 



Research studies such as those by Nelson 
and O'Neil (1977), Porreca and Slallard 
(1975), along with others cited in the intro- 
duction and summary of this article, will be 
helpful starting points for the faculty wishing 
to collect occupational survival skills from 
the literature. 

Since needs statements in and of themsel- 
ves cannot be introduced - cily into the 
curriculum, the third step t2:ij; process con- 
verts the collected needs to task statements 
and categorizes them into appropriate learn- 
ing groups. This organizing step facilitates 
their induction into the total curriculum. 
Step #3 requires that the basic lists be care- 
fully reviewed io determine the com- 
monalities, eliminate duplication, £md finally 
to group the various needs categorically. 
This will require the creation of discrete 
categories that can provide precision in 
grouping the needs statements for the pur- 
pose of increasing their cumulative learning 
effect. The competency profile categories in 
Figure 1 represent examples of the discrete* 
ness required. 

The final activity in step #3 requires that 
the needs be converted into task statements. 
By restating the need as a task, it becomes 
both precise and, most important, perfor- 
mance oriented. For example, the student 
need stated as need help in filling out a job 
application/ can be converted into the task 
statement, ''completing job applications and 
business forms.** From this task statement, a 
performance objective can be prepared in be- 
havioral terms and the curriculum develop- 
ment process begun. By using the literature 
cited in this paper to provide the base and 
the topics identified in the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education publication, A Guide to 
Employability Skills Materials (Kromhout, 
Heath, Kirschbaum, McMurtifcy, Pittman & 
Price, 1975) as the categories, a sample task 
analysis or competency profile can be 
developed. This sample competency piofile 
is shown as Figure 1. 

Step #4, which includes planning, design- 
ing and developing the Viird Dimension cur- 
riculum, requires special consideration. 
Most vocational education instructors al- 
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Figure K 



C orn|H tt no Pronie for Kmployability Skills 



I. Obtaining; Umploymrnt 

A. Choo&ingan (vctipaiic^n 

1, Acquiring imorniation about self to be utilt/cd in txcupaitonal decision -making 

2. Acquiring inlonnaiion about (xrupations and the world of work 
3- Preparing lo make occupational choices 

B. Lc»cating potential cmplo>xrs 

1. Displaying knowledge of available resources 

2. Using pcr^)nal initiative 
C Securing initial information 

1. Ciari^in^ the job and its duties 

2, Secunng information via mtc^iew 
D. Applying for a job 

1. r^iiablishing general procedures for apply-ing for a \oh 

2. Obtaining job interviews 

3. Preparing application forms and resumes 

4. Completing prc-cmploymeni testing 

II, Maintaining nmp]o>7nent 

A. Demonstrating mtcrpersonal relations 
L Verifying interpersonal relations with superiors 

1,1 Demonstrating that one undcrsrands and accepts organizational levels of 
authority, rules, and regulations 

2. Verifying interpersonal relations with co-worken; 
2.1 Displaying the importance of cooperation with others 
2 2 Displaying respect for other people, including their nghts and property 
2.3 Displaying acceptable moral standards and behavior 
2 4 Getting along with people with a variety of personalities 
2-5 Working as a team member 

3. Verifying interpersonal relations with customers 

B. I^stahlishing positive work habits 
r Showing concern for time utilization 

1.1 I3ein^ reliable and punctual 

1.2 Keeping busy during slow penfxjs 
1. Accepting and handling rcsjx)nsihility 

2.1 Iking honest and dependable 

2.2 Showing self-reliance and reliability 

3. Demonstrating concern for safety and 
neatness 

4. Using instructions 

5. Showing pride in workmanship 

6. Working ^i\h a minimum of .supcmsK>n 

7. Demonstrating an orientation toward 

firoblem solving 
)evclopinga tolerance for work that 
goes on for an extended pcruKl of nmc 
9. L>e\'e loping a tolerance working 
under pre.<K*vure 
C-Maintamingpcrsonal huhits 

1. Accepting responsibility for p<.-rsonal hygiene and griKimmg 

2. Managing personal finances 

3. Demonstrating proper social hchavK^^rs 

4. lliinting of scTlTas a worthy person 

5. Solving personal problems 

6. Maini<iir>ng gcxw health 
D. Developing sup^x)rt skills 

1. Q>mmunif:.ting or;illy and listening effct livclv 

2. Reading witl understanding 

3. Computing required mathcm;inc^ 

Ii. Planning flu care er growth <md d(.■^.c■U.>|lrncnt 

1. Showing a v illingntss lo undcrgi* fun her jol^ ski I! iniinmg 

2. Dcmonstraling a Knowledge of yuur own ti^ihlilics. sircnglhs. iind weaknesses 

3. Seeking pn motion 

4. Changing jobs 
5 Ixavmg a /r»t) 

6. Planning £ career 

6.1 Deve oping a (X)^:iivc st If-inuigc 

6.2 Accer ting rcs[xinsibility for cM^ihlishmg career goals 

6.3 Kecjgni/jngiic curate self-knowledge as a logiCdi brst step lo career planning 

6.4 Ac(|tJ>ring an ;iwarencss of cjirccr uttern^^iivcs within (vnc s chosen <x*cupaiional field 

6.5 fieing ^marc of cduc '^ifion ami continuous training requirements m the selected career field 
6 6 Ikring im-iirc that n hiennchy of j )bs exists wiihin the chosen career field 

6.7 Accepting ihc fuel that p?<tienoc is neccssar>' to advancement in a career field. 



10. Getting to and from work 

1 1 . Demonstrating tolerance for working 
alone, in crowded areas, or in 
public areas 

12. showing initiative and perseverenee 
on the job 

13. Demonstrating acc\ir3cy and productivity 

14. Giving an honest day's work 

15. Being loyal to the or^ganizatyion for 
which you work 

16. Making independent decisions 

17. Using initiative and imagination 

18. Responding to what is expected of you 

19. Ixxrating inTormatior, materials, tools, 
and equipment 
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ready have a basic curriculum and an instruc- 
tional plan. In addition, these plans have 
been modified to accommodate the hand- 
icapped students. So the design of the Third 
Dimaision must be of a flexible nature that 
will allow it to interface with the existing total 
curriculum* Such a flexible plan would give 
each instructor the latitude to adapt the 
Third Dimension objectives to fit his/her in* 
structional delivery system. This 'l^arebones'* 
curriculum plan would contain the following 
basic curriculum elements: objectives, sample 
learning activities, suggested resources, and 
student evaluation processes. 

Although the barebones curriculum plan 
follows traditional lines in terms of the basic 
curriculum elements cited earUer, the 
development and implementation of these 
elements will have to be customized for the 
affective curriculum. Student learning ac* 
tivities should be developed so that some of 
them can be used as stand-alone exercises 
and others fused directly into existing units of 
instruction. 

Since affective objectives must be 
achieved and, therefore, measured over an ex- 
tended period of time and under a variety of 



conditions, the traditional three-part perfor- 
mance objective will not serve any useful pur- 
pose. Instead, only the behavioral statement 
should be used. To distinguish this objective 
from the traditional three-part performance 
objective, it should be called an "objective 
stem.** The behavioral statement, 

''demonstrate proper care of tools and equip* 
ment," is an example of an objective stem. 

Since no single standard at a given point 
in time is sufficient to measure an affective 
objective, several indicators of achievement 
must be used. These behavioral indicators 
will demonstrate the changes taking place in 
students' attitudes and the gradual ap- 
proximation of the desired behavior. The stu- 
dent response must be self-initiated and fre- 
quently repeated. Accomplishment of the ob- 
jective is acknowledged when the student per- 
forms the behavior as a matter of routine in 
his/her daily activities. The example in 
Figure 2 illustrates an objective stem (be- 
havior) and some sample behavioral in- 
dicators. 

There are other ways to set up affective 
objectives for vocational education so that 
they can be measured and progress reported. 



Figure 2. 

Sample Objective Stem and Behavioral indicators 

Objective Stem: Demonstrate proper care of tools and 

equipment. 

Behavioral Indicators a. Returns tools to their proper place. 

b. Cleans and sharpens tools without 
request, 

c. Voluntarily reports or repairs broken 
tools, 

d. Uses equipment in the proper fashion 
to avoid unnecessary strain and abuse. 

c. (Note: Other indicators could be used.) 
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Example: Graduated Or Hierarchical Objective Structure. 

I. Generally promotes the activities of the vocational student organization. 
A, Volunteers for committee assignments. 

1. Participates in meetings and other functions, 
a. Joins the vocational student organization. 



As an example^ assume that participation in 
the vocational student organization was con- 
sidered an important affective activity for the 
student. Obviously the objective style in 
Figure 2 could be used for this purpose; 
however, the creative teacher could also 
develop a graduated or hierarchical objec- 
tive^ such as the ones cited in the example 
above. 

Notice that each unit of the graduated ob- 
jective takes the student to a higher level of 
partidpatioD in the student organization. 
That kind of progress can be documented 
over time. The verbs that set up this objec- 
tive are central to the development and 
measurement of affective capacities. The 
verbs in the example (joins, participates, 
volunteers, and promotes) reflect student 
growth in an attitudinal way. Some other 
sample verbs are: compiles, defends, objects, 
attempts, accepts, compares, seeks, and per- 
sists (Myers, 1977). 

Measuring achievement in the affective 
domain requires some different strategies 
than one would use in measuring the cogni- 
tive and psychomotor domains. The most im- 
portant consideration is to allow enough time 
for the behavioral changes to take place. 
This requires repeated measures over an ex- 
tended period. Some basic measuring 
devices for the affective domain include but 
are not limited to: anecdotal records, Likert 
scales, semantic differential scales, 
sociometric techniques, rating scales (several 
variations), and behavioral rhccVIis!s 



Summary 

There is a need and a place for the Third 
Dimension in the vocational education cur- 
riculum. It is compatible with every instruct 
tor's desire to increase the potential of his or 
her handicapped students to sucoessftiUy at<- 
tach themselves to the imrk force. It also 
supports current national goals to increase 
work force productivity. The need is dearly 
defmed and supported in the current litcra* 
ture. In addition to other dtatioos in the text 
of this article, evidence docimieoted by Petty, 
Kazanas, and Eastman (1981), and and 
Suzuki (1980) indicates that entry level 
workers need more than just job skills and 
knowledge to successfully compete m the 
workplace. 

This artide suggests a basic process for 
successfully developing and implementing the 
Third Dimension of the vocational education 
curriculum. The key activities in this process 
include: determining the affective needs of 
beginning workers, developing a detailed 
plan, using some creative teaching methods, 
and using the unique curriculum elements 
descxibed in this paper. The resulting cur- 
riculum design should provide enough 
flexibility to allow the affective content to be 
fused directly into the existing vocational 
education curriculum. This flexible design 
will also allow the instructor to teach the 
Third Dimension curriculum in a fashion that 
best suits his/her instructional style and the 
nature of the particular vocational education 
program. 
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